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Lessons in Everyday English 


FROM THE FOURTH GRADE THROUGH 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By Emma Miter Botenius, A. M 


Elementary Lessons in 
Everyday English 


OR each year—fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades—there are twenty Projects and 
% BD ahound these are interestingly woven the 
fundamental instruction in language and 
| gtammar and a wide variety of original exer- 
' cises. These include work in observation, 
| the organization of ideas, and outlining; 
| conversation and formal talks, study of 
| models, correct usage, writing of letters 
, and paragraph themes, exercises in criti- 
/ ism, technical matter, copying and dicta- 
3 tion, dramatization, oral work, dictionary 
| work, games and drills for word study, and 
® handwork. The socialized recitation is one 
| of the important features of this book. 





Advanced Lessons in 
Everyday English 

HROUGH its vigorous spirit and its 

well-constructed teaching plan this book, 
for seventh and eighth grades, makes cor- 
rect language habits automatic; it develops 
the pupil’s thinking power and gives him 
richer backgrounds of life; and it leads him 
to enjoy his work by centering it in the 
doing of real things — projects. 

Some of the distinctive features of this 
book are: (1) Brief lessons making the 
work definite; (2) attractive pictures with 
fresh, unusual studies based on them; (3) 
optional assignments which recognize the 
varying abilities of pupils; (4) half-year 
summaries which review the work. 


Everyday English Composition 
A BOOK with a refreshing individuality yet practical at every step of the 
work. School, vocational and community matters furnish the subjects 
for composition work—both oral and written. Clearness and order are 
definitely stressed. Oral composition, which is one of the chief features of 
the book, is preceded by work in getting information. Throughout the book 
the pupil is taught how to think before trying to express himself. 
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Outstanding Features 


of the 


TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 


By DANIEL STARCH and GEORGE A. MIRICK 


The child learns to spell those 
words which he is most likely 
to use. 


By testing first, he finds out 
which words need study and 
puts all his time on those. 


In each grade the teacher is given definite 
suggestions about the presentation of the 
words, the supervised study of misspelled 
words, the conduet of reviews, the use of the 
dictionary, etc, 


Special emphasis is placed on 
and use of words. 


the meaning 


A three-book series covering the eight grades 


_ SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


| BOSTON NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 























the PERFECT GENTLE 
KNIGH 


3y HeEsTER DoNALDSON JENKINS, Pu. D 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


CHARLES M. DEForEs 
Modern Health Crusader Executive 


4 charmingly written booklet for the Modern 
Health Crusader: 
Tells of Arthur and his knights. f Roland and 
Oliver, of tournament 1 d f I and 
if the Crusades 
Emphasizes knightly ideals and shows that those 
of the knights of old and of the Modern Health 
Knight are the same 
Attractively illustrated with spirited original 
drawings and with reproductions from old en- 
gravings 
A fascinating and wonderfu omplete tur 
of the most romantic period 1 human histor and 
a skillful setting f it as a background for the 
Great Health Movement of our day. 

Price 32 cent 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 














past events to present crises. 
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| Three Important New Histories 
From the Vantage Point of 1921 


Robinson-Beard’s History of Europe: Our Own Times 


An unbroken story of events from the reign of Louis XIV to the present 
day, with special emphasis on the momentous changes of the past fifty years. 


Robinson-Breasted’s General History of Europe (Vear/y Ready) 


A clear, well-balanced account of the whole history of man, devoting half 
the book to the last three centuries and showing the significant relation of 


Myers’ General History (Second Rev. Ed.) (Ready for September) 


This popular text has been largely written to give more emphasis to modern 
history, dealing particularly with events leading up to the World War. 
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IS THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MAKING GOOD? 


BY JASPER T. PALMER 


Mt. Vernon, New York 


Those who flew to the Junior High School 
organization as a panacea for all the educational 
ills are beginning to question themselves after 
four, five, seven or eight years of experience, as 
to the real significance of the idea. No educa- 
tional project has met with such popularity from 
the outset as has the so-called Junior High 
School movement; and there has been no pro- 
ject with as little definiteness of purpose as the 
Junior High School movement had as the plan 
was being adopted in the various towns and 
cities throughout the country. As a iconse- 
quence, a great variety of types of organization 
have developed. Departmental teaching in the 
seventh and eighth grades, organization on the 
6-6, 6-2-4, or 6-3-3 plan, the early introduction 


of modern languages and typewriting, or some 
such inovation, was all that the term, 
Junior High School, meant to many. Several 


cities labeled one or more of their schools, 
“Tunior High School” after having made one or 
>» > 


two changes as indicated in the foregoing sen- 


tence, and waited; waited for what? Well, 
while waiting, some valuable experimentation 


has been going on. Superintendents, principals, 


and teachers have been finding themselves, as it 
were. Opportunities began to present them- 
selves: and thus, we have the varied types of 


Junior High or Intermediate 
the country. 


Schools all over 

Personally, I see no objections to the experi- 
mentation. Little has been lost, and much has 
been gained. There has been a great willing- 
ness on the part of the officials connected with 
the schools to pass on the fruits of their experi- 
ments, and there has been an eagerness on the 
‘part of the apprentice to learn. There Rave 
been questionnaires and_ visitations galore. 
‘Teachers have been thinking as well as princi- 
pals, superintendents, boards of education. 
Teachers have been taking part in the shaping 
‘of school policies as never before. 

School men and women are beginning to 
awaken to the fact that they are engaged in hu- 
man salvage; that every boy is different from 
every other boy; that every individual demands 


his own peculiar diagnosis and treatment: and 
that we are training for social efficiency. This 
has opened up the question of methods, the 


necessity of readjusting courses of study, and a 
recognition of the fact that the twelve to fifteen- 
year-old boy and girl passes through the most 
‘critical period in their lives at this time—men- 
tally and morally, as well as physically. 





The period in which the Junior High School 
finds the boys and girls, is one of delicate ad- 
justments, and demands the best guidance pos- 
sible—the best in manhood and womanhood 
that can be placed over the destinies of these 
plastic minds and bodies. It is a period—short 
period, usually, of arrested development, often, 
which teachers have not accustomed to 
recognize; a period of weighing, of making 
choices. The adolescent boy is choosing be- 
tween the right and the wrong; he instinctively 
questions the powers of his own body; he begins 
to realize that his manhood is approaching, and 
this is accompanied by a sense of responsibility 
for the future; he is interested in what the future 
holds for him, and as to how he may best meet 
the worldly cares and_ responsibilities. The 
closest kind of guidance is necessary; and our 
opportunities, as men and women dealing with 
these adolescent people, are limitless. Moral 
guidance is a part of our mission; we cannot get 
away from it. I have always liked Professor 
Davis’ theses, “Vocational and Moral Guidance.” 
His book makes the two inseparable. I be- 
lieve it. It is our business to develop within the 
mind and heart of every growing boy and girl, 
especially at puberty, a purpose. He naturally 
begins to see life in the larger sense. He be- 
gins to discern the qualities that go to maké the 
man, the happy man, and the efficient man. 

Junior: High School means, or should mean, 


been 


boys and girls from twelve to fifteen years 
of age, excluding no one for lack of 


scholastic attainments; it’s a finding place; the 
discovering of one’s talents and one’s short- 
comings, with the various elements of strength 
and weakness; a place for the shaping of one’s 
character; and the initial training for citizen- 
ship. 

To my mind, it matters little what form of 
organization one adopts, if he recognizes the 
individual rights and obligatidns of the adoles- 
cent boy and girl,.and that the ultimate goal is 
good citizenship which involves character’ build- 
ing and the making for a happy and efficient 


member of society. Of course, I have my 
choice as to the machinery for meeting these 
ends as every thinking teacher would have. TI 


would organize on the 6-3-3 plan, and I would 
differentiate; I would permit some electives: I 
would promote by subjects; and above all, would 
be the personnel of the “operator”; I would have 
one of the best men available, and one of the 
best women teachers, whose work it should be 








4 


to guide—educationally and socially; counselors, 
‘as the office is generally termed. 

I believe the Junior High School should be 
separately housed. 1 would not have them with 
the Senior High School! néither would I have 
them with the first six grades. They need an 
atmosphere of their. own cfeation under the 
guidance of the most skilled teachers in the land. 
There is no limit to differentiation. The aca- 
demic, commercial and practical arts groupings 
are well, as far as they go. If we continued to 
divide and subdivide according to interests and 
abilities we would find ourselves with a 
special course for every individual. With 
classes of twenty, and twenty-five as the maxi- 
mum, it would be possible to give the individual 


the attention which he deserves. We need to 
guard against individualism going too far, 
however. Each must learn his place as a work- 


ing part of the great mass; he must learn to 
make adjustments, and to work in team work for 
the common good of the world in which he 
dwells. We need to guard against class snob- 
ishness, too. I would place the classical, techni- 
cal, and commercial senior high schools under 
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one roof; each group needs the touch of the 
other, 


I believe in electives under guidance. I do 
not ignore the needs in fundamental ground 


work: neither would I make work “easy” in fol- 
lowing the so-called interests. I like Dr. Sned- 
den’s division into the alpha type and the beta 
type—the doing work (expressing in action), 
and the appreciation work (the interest subjects). 
His groupings and division of time are interest- 
ing and contain many valuable suggestions. 

Yes, the Junior High School is making good, 
but let’s place the emphasis upon the methods, 
rather than upon the organization. In other 
words, it is for us to fit the organization to the 
individual needs; rather than fit the children to 
the organization, as too often has been the mis- 
take. We are nearer meeting the real needs of 
our boys and girls than we have ever been be- 
fore. We are nearer a scientific basis in educa- 
tion than we have even been before. 
on. 


Let us go 
There is no need of worry or anxiety be- 
cause of unsimilarity of organizations. We all 
have the vision; we have a purpose; the making 
of good American citizens. 


_— 





MOTHERCRAFT 


BY MAY 
Chairman, 

During the past spring intensive effort toward 
furthering work of introduction of Mothercraft 
into schools of Massachusetts, where the work 
was standardized, has been carried on through a 
series of nine very successful conferences. Re- 
quests from educators throughout the state 
made it certain in advance that these conferences 
were desired. 

The meetings were held under the auspices of 
the Mothefcraft Committee of the Massachu+ 
setts State Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
programs emphasized leading educators and 
physicians of the state. It was very impressive 
to those in attendance to observe the enthusiasm 
with which school superintendents greeted the 
most recent information concerning the growth 
of the movement nationally and internationally. 

The cities and towns in which the conferences 
were held were: Dorchester, Beverly, Framing- 
ham, Brockton, New Bedford, Worcester, Ab- 
ington, Revere, Hyde Park. 

The cordial approval of school superinten- 
dents and educators was a marked feature of the 
conferences. At Brockton, Superintendent John 
F. Scully expressed his hearty approval of the 
work and stated among other things that he 
thought Mothefcraft should be Yaught to girls of 
the well-to-do classes as well as to the children 
of foreigners, 

At the Worcester conference Superintendent 
Harvey S. Gruver spoke at length upon the 
movement : 

“It seems rather strange that we have lived so 
long and worked out so many important prob- 


Mothercraft 


BLISS DICKINSON 


Committee, Boston 


lems and have neglected one of the most import- 
ant, namely, the question of Mothercraft. Per- 
haps the most important function that any wo- 
man has to perform is the proper care of the 
child. The responsibility of bringing up a child 
falls upon the mother and yet at the present time, 
until recently, there has been no attempt to edu- 
cate the possible mother, the young girl in the 
early formative years. It is purely a question 
of education and training, and if we do not take 
an interest and make an effort to see that chil- 
dren are properly trained, shall 
learn? 


how they 

“There has been some question in the minds of 
educators to whether this Mothercraft in- 
struction is worth while and the best time to 
consider the question and whether or not the 
significance of the work would be grasped. 

“After attending the exercises in Worcester, I 
was convinced that it was worth while and that 
the girls appreciated and comprehended 
work they were doing. 

“IT have thought that the 
grade age of school children the appro- 
priate age. Before that they are young. 
After fourteen years of age girls become inter- 
ested in other things. I am inclined to think 
that the best age is that of the seventh or eighth 
grade. 

“Every girl in the Worcester schools should 
receive this instruction that has been given the 
last two or three years. It is certainly their 
privilege and seems to be their right to nave this 
instruction. Children will be much better cared 


as 


most 


too 


the: 


seventh or eighth 
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for. Objections will not be met. I think we 
can confidently look forward to having this work 
introduced as a part of the regular program ol! 
study in Worcester. I see no reason why it 
should not be, and as the public understands 
what it means, I should think they would demand 
that this be done in the interest of society.” 

Again, at the Framingham conference, Super- 
intendent Ernest W. Fellows gave a similar ex- 
pression of the pedagogical 
Mothercraft saying: 

“We all want children to be well and happy. I 
should stress the second almost as much as the 
first. Every child is entitled to happiness.” 

It must be demonstrated to superintendent, 
school committee and fathers and mothers 
that: ‘ 

1. The subject matter 
while. 

2. The plan for presentation or the plan for 
bringing the subject matter before children is 
safe and sane. 

3. The methods and the details 
are pedagogically correct. 

I have read Miss Dickinson’s little book. | 
have thought that the subject matter is vital 
and important and the subject should be in- 
cluded in our schools. 

I believe in the subject matter of the Mother- 
craft movement. 


possibilities of 


is vital and worth 


of teaching 


I believe the method of presenting it is cor- 
rect. 

I believe the details in teaching can be satis- 
factorily worked out. 

You must not charge superintendents and 
school committees with lack of interest; you 
must demonstrate the value before they are quite 
willing to take up anything new. 

The women’s clubs are going about it in the 
right way. 

The cordial support of the medical profession, 
which has been another factor in the success of 
Mothercraft, was very much in evidence at these 
conferences. At Worcester, for example, Thomas 
Kenney, M. D., the local school physician, said, 
among other things: 

“In behalf of Mothercraft, why should not the 
child be taught concerning health habits? 

“Mothercraft is a science, it is an aim. 


“It is my privilege to make a plea for more 
school nurses in order that we may have Mother- 
craft work done. 

“It is an important subject and I hope the time 
comes when more time is given to the physical 
preservation of our young. It should be of 
first importance to growing children.” 

A distinguished speaker at this same confer- 
ence, William C. Woodward, M. D., Commis- 
sioner of Health, Boston, said, among other 
things: 

“I am very glad of the opportunity to be here 
this afternoon to show you how I stand in re- 
spect to the subject of Mothercraft. From my 
standpoint, it is a part of the most important 
work of the health education at the present time. 

“If by Mothercraft teaching you can give these 
children an opporunity for the normal, the ra- 
tional development of their maternal instinct in- 


stead of putting it in the background until a 
much later period, you are doing a wise and 


sound thing not only for the children who come 
under the care but for the girls themselves. They 
will be happier and stronger and better men and 
women for the opportunity you give them. 

“We should join hands in teaching these chil- 
dren and teaching the children of the coming 
generation how to care for the next generation, 
so that the movement may be onward and up- 
ward until we attain our ideal of happiness and 
strength universally as nature will permit.” 

At Framingham, a medical speaker was Dr. 
John B. Hawes, 2nd, nationally known as a tu- 
berculosis expert. Dr. Hawes made a strong 
point of the inability of the average parent to 
teach his children the lessons of health as they 
should be taught. On this ground he thoroughly 
approved of school instruction in Mothercraft, 
saying: “It is plain ordinary sense. It is help- 
ing solve the problem of getting children healthy 
and strong.” 

All these and many other expressions of in- 


terest among educators and _ physicians of 
Massachusetts were in line with the tenor of 
much correspondence that comes from every 
part of the world, The conferences were so 


successful as to lead to a demand that they shall 
be followed by a series of Round Table confer- 
ences on Mothercraft next autumn. 





Civilization for the time being has broken down. Our strongest men seem to be but blind 


leaders of the blind. Men seeking for guidance sit wondering if all the prophets are dead. We 


are in a morass of uncertainty, groping our unsubstantial way back to solid ground. 


—Kenyon L. Butterfield. 
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BY HUGH &. 


Why should the average teacher join the Na- 
tional Education Association? What will it 
mean to her if she does? Very naturally she 
does not wish to part with two dollars unless 
she is quite sure of getting the worth of her 
money. In this she is right. No one should 
become a member of any organization unless it 
is really worth the cost. 

As a matter of fact, membership 
tional Education Association brings immediate 
returns beyond the actual cost. Every member 
gets the Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, edited by Dr. William C. Bagley, 
which alone is worth more than the cost of 
membership. No teacher can read this Journal 
without having a broader vision and becoming 
a better teacher. In addition thereto, member- 
ship entitles one to attend all meetings of the 
association and its departments, to participate in 
its programs and in the selection of delegates, 
state and local, which elect its officers and de- 
termine its policies. 


in the Na- 


There should be more than 
two dollars’ worth of satisfaction and 


profes- 
sional pride in being an active member of the 
‘national organization which represents one’s 


own profession. 

But the greatest value to the individual 
teacher comes from sharing with other members 
of the profession the advantages which result 
from the work and influence of the national as- 
sociation. Although not so immediate and tan- 
gible, these advantages are no less real. In 
unity there is strength, and the larger the organ- 
ization the more extended and powerful will be 
its influence. One might ask why do physicians 
belong to the American Medical Association or 
bankers to the American Bankers’ Association 
or union laborers to the American Federation of 
Labor. It is the privilege of every teacher to 
share in the benefits accruing to each member 
of the teaching profession from the influence of 
a great national organization. 


But there is an added reason why teachers 


<> 
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‘ge 
OF WHAT VALUE IS THE N. E. A. TO THE AVERAGE 
TEACHER? 


MAGILL 


should belong to their National Association. The 
great majority of teachers are employed in 
supported by taxation. Proper rec- 
ognition and adequate support of the teaching 
profession depend very largely upon public sen- 
timent. Public opinion in any locality or state 
is influenced greatly by public opinion through- 


schools 


out the nation, which must be developed nation- 
ally and reflected in the public press, which is 
not limited by local or state boundaries. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated very clearly that the 
awakening of the public to the necessity of more 
liberal support of education is necessarily a na- 
tion-wide undertaking which can be accom- 
plished only by a national organization. The 
nation-wide campaign for higher salaries for 
teachers, promoted by the National Education 
Association, has resulted during the past two 
years in an increased expenditure for teachers’ 
salaries of several hundred million dollars. If 
every teacher who has shared in the results of 
this campaign would become a member of the 
National Education Association its membership 
would be increased many fold. 

[ have not mentioned the benefits accruing to 
the profession and to each individual teacher 
from the vigorous promotion of the great pro- 
gram of the National Association, including 
higher professional standards, increased _ facili- 
ties for the training of teachers, investigation 
and research looking to more scientific methods, 
the recognition of education by the establish- 
ment of a department in the federal government 
with a secretary in the president’s cabinet, active 
assistance to state and local associations in the 
securing of needed legislation, and nation-wide 
co-operation with other organizations who rec- 
ognize the vital importance of education to the 
life and prosperity of our nation. Every teacher 
in the United States who will give the subject a 
moment’s serious reflection must be convinced 
that membership in the National Education As- 
sociation is a privilege which no 


progressive 
teacher can afford to deny herself. 





> 
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Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! True freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink, 

From the truth they needs must think; 


They are slaves who dare not be 


In the right with two or three. 


James Russell Lowell. 
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THE WORLD’S INDEPENDENCE DAY 


BY J. A. STEWART 


The World’s Independence Day has been es- 


tablished. The spirit of human liberty origin- 
ated it. And now the freedom-loving people of 
the globe are making it their own. The Dec- 


larations of Independence are multiplying 
throughout the world. 

Leaders of free governments are voicing the 
same ideas expressed by the founders of Ameri- 
can Liberty on that first Independence Day in 
1776. Here is a sample one:—“Even in pro- 
claiming their independence, the American 
people affirmed that their mission in the World 
was one of liberty and justice; they have nobly 
Kept faith with that supreme ideal always; and 
more than ever in that ruthless conflict of all the 
people by spontaneously intervening in the de- 
fence of right against violence,” declared King 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy. “Wherefore this 
anniversary is today celebrated by all the free 
peoples as it were their own gladsome 
holiday.” 

England, “the mother of parliaments.” France, 
“the poet of nations who dream on forever after 
some ideal good”; Portugal and Italy, “under 
whose bright skies cultivation was nurtured, 
whose city states witnessed the purple dawn of 
the Renaissance, from whose soil sprang Cavour, 
the statesman; and Mazzine, the prophet of na- 
tional altruism,’ have united in giving a world 
significance to Independence Day. 

These democratic states have made the 
Fourth of July as much a “glorious immortal 
day,” on the Thames, on the Seine, on the Tiber, 
as it is on the Mississippi. Remembering “the 
fights of old that won Liberty for America,” (as 
President Poincare of France expressed it), 
other free people also united in the great world 
struggle for freedom, have been cheered by their 
participation in the simultaneous observance of 
the great memorial day of Liberty. 

When America joined the great hosts aligned 





against tyranny and oppression, the anniversary’ 


of the day on which American Independence was 
declared, became an Independence Day for all 
the world. The United States had to go to the 
rescue of Western Europe from the tyrant of the 
identical country from which the House of Han- 
over descended upon Great Britain with all the 
ideas of divine right which were even then be- 
coming out of date in England. George III 
was a Teuton, who could not speak with correct- 
ness the language of the people over whom he 
ruled, and spoke only German in his household. 
He had little sympathy with the liberty-loving 
people of his realm, not to speak of the colonies 
where they were crying out for recognition, 
Justice, and a voice in their government. When 


the English declined to enlist to fight against the- 
colonists, he sent to his native land and hired 
Hessian soldiers to force the liberty-seekers into 
submission. 

It was the same spirit of inhumanity and of 
military oppression that called out the fighting 
forces of America in defense of the ideals for 
which this nation has stood for nearly a century 
and a half; and for the triumph of which our 
great powers and resources are in large mea- 
sure responsible. So great was the effect of 
out advent as national participants in the great 
struggle for Liberty that in a few short months, 
the atrocious foe of these world encircling prin- 
ciples laid down his terrible weapons of warfare 
admitting the futility and weakness of his opposi- 
tion. 

In due course of time the Teuton autocrat 
will likely come to realize that governments are 
really instituted among men to secure the in- 
alienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The British have long since done so. 
Freely and frequently have they acknowledged 
their error. Said the Earl of Derby, (the first 
3ritish Ambassador to speak at a Fourth of July 
celebration in London) at the last Independence 
Day there. 

“As on the days of my youth, a teacher 
spanked me, saying, ‘You will thank me later for 
this,” I say now that I wish to thank America 
for the best licking we ever got. It has done us 
both a lot of good. We are grateful because 
that licking taught us how to treat our children; 
and because of it we now have Australia and 
Canada and even South Africa, fighting beside 
us today.” 

It has been the union of free peoples in a com- 
mon cause which has given Independence day its 
international place. The cause of France and 
Great Britain, of Belgium and Italy, of Portu- 
gal and Uruguay, and of a score of other coun- 
tries has triumphed only through united adher- 
ence to the immortal principles of independence, 
the adoption of which is celebrated on the 
Fourth of July. 

Independence Day is our present to the world 
and the world has come at last to appreciate it. 
It has long stood for the independence of the 
American people; and now its stands for the in- 
dependence of the world from kings by divine 
right, from war lords and from military rule. 

That all the free peoples of Europe have 
joined other nations on other continents in the 
celebration of a world’s Independence Day is a 
recognition as universal as it is significant of 
the eternal, spiritual principles by which nations 
live, and must continue to live. 





Don’t force agricultural teaching on the schools—grow it in them.—Edward J. Tobin. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY BELLE MCCONNELL 


When in the early spring of 1920, Superinten- 
dent Z. C. Thornburg, who had so ably served 
the Des Moines schools in the capacity of super- 
intendent for seven years, offered his resigna- 
tion, to enter the field of business, it seemed the 
most natural and fitting thing that J. W. Stude- 
baker, who had been his assistant and co-worker 
for five years, should succeed him. Mr. Stude- 
baker had already demonstrated unusual ability 
along several special lines in education. He had 
as assistant superintendent, introduced many of 
the standardized tests and measurements which 
were beginning to be used in most of the larger 
cities, and he revised and improved the system 
of records and reports. His keen intellect, com- 
bined with a ready sympathy and a broad vision 
made him very popular with the teaching body 
as well as with the people of the community. He 
is a tireless worker, and his plans for the future 
of the Des Moines schools are indicative of the 
generous, progressive spirit of the Middle West. 

Miss Bessie Bacon Goodrich, formerly of the 


State Normal, of Johnson, Vermont, came to 
Des Moines last fall as director of elementary 
education, and Miss Kate Kelly, as assistant 


director of elementary education, having charge 
of the primary grades. 

The director and the assistant director of ele- 
mentary education give all their attention to the 
work of the first eight grades. Their problems 
are of course almost entirely those connected 
with the course of study and the improvement in 
the methods of teaching. 

The director of research has no administrative 
nor supervisory duties and devotes all his atten- 


tion to the problems of gathering, in a scientific 
manner, necessary facts with reference to vari- 
ous administrative, supervisory, and _ teaching 
situations, which will serve as a basis for future 
policies. The supervisor of Public School Li- 
braries acts as an intermediary between the pub- 
lic schools and the public library in the forma- 
tion of more comprehensive and thorough going 
plans and reading habits on the part of the pu- 
pils. The Supervisor of Nurses co-operates 
with and assists the department of health having 
direct charge of the twenty or more nurses at 
work in our elementary and high schools. 

The continuation school has been’ extended 
and improved, and it is planned to accommodate 
about a thousand pupils when it is 
organized. 

A special school known as the Howe Develop- 
ment School was established last fall and chil- 
dren not mentally equipped to keep step in the 
regular grade system, find here an opportunity 
to grow, and to use the talents they possess. 

The Attendance and Labor department has 
become a very efficient department of the Des 
Moines school system. It would be hard to find 
a city the size of Des Moines in which the em- 
ployment of children, truancy, and delinquency 
on the part of parents and children is more 
thoroughly and systematically taken care of. 

The housing problem is looming large in Des 
Moines just now as it is almost everywhere. A 
few of the schools are in practically new build- 
ings of the most approved type with plenty of 
room. Others are very crowded, but are wait- 
ing patiently for improved conditions. 


finally 





CATHOLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY A. C. 


MONAHAN 


Director, Bureau of Education, National Catholic Welfare Council 
[Address on the activities of the Welfare Council’s Bureau of Education.] 


[Copyrighted by National Welfare Council. Used by permission.] 


It is true, of course, that it might be difficult 
to secure a platform acceptable to all Church of- 
ficials, as at the present time there are many 
conflicting opinions on education among them. 
However, there are certain points on which an 
agreement is quite general, and these happen to 
be the points relative to which the greater num- 
ber of questions regarding the attitude of the 
Church is now raised. 

A few of the points’on which the great ma- 
jority of Catholics agree may be stated: 

They believe that general education for all 
youths in the United States is necessary for the 
well-being of the State, and the prosperity, 
health, and safety of its individuals. They agree 
that it is the right and the duty of the State to 
require that all children shall receive a certain 
amount of education, the minimum being fixed 


by State legislative enactment. They believe 


that the State should maintain free public 
schools so that this minimum education essen- 
tial to its well-being will be available to every 
child whose education is not: provided otherwise, 
and that these schools should be supported from 
public money raised by taxation or otherwise 
from all citizens regardless of whether or not 
they have children attending the public schools. 
They believe that every American citizen should 
have the right to send his child to any type of 
school he may wish provided that the school is 
meeting at least the minimum requirements set 
by the State and that it is truly American in its 
teachings. 
They believe that a school to be American 
must be conducted in the English language. 
Americans must talk the English language, read 
and write the English language. The great 
majority of Catholics are agreed that Catholic 
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parochial schools, Lutheran parochial schools, 
and other schools conducted in German, French, 
Polish, Swedish, Spanish, and other languages 
must be made to adopt English. 

The Bureau of Education of the Welfare 
Council will not forget in its efforts for the bene- 
fit of the Catholic schools to urge upon Catholic 
people to remember their duties toward the pub- 
lic schools. 

Every American has an interest in, and an ac- 
tive duty to the public schools, whether his chil- 
dren are attending them or not, or, in fact, 
whether he has children or not. 

General education of all the youth of the land 
is essential to the general welfare of the country. 
Good government and the attending peace, 
prosperity, safety, and happiness depend upon 
the intelligence of the lawmakers and the execu- 
tives. Intelligent Government officials result 
from an intelligent public and intelligent votes. 
Every State must maintain free public schools 
for those children whose education is not pro- 
vided otherwise. Every citizen must contribute 
to the support of these schools his full share re- 
gardless of whether or not his children are at- 
tending them. 





—_— 


The Catholic Bishops and priests of the 
United States, and the Catholic people of the 
United States have been openly accused of being 
enemies of public schools. At the present time 
the accusation is stronger and more widespread 
than ever before largely on account of the 
Catholic opposition to national legislation which, 
through Federal financial subsidies, would have 
given Federal control of public education. 

Catholic authorities and Catholic people are 
not enemies of the public schools. They can 
not be. They, just as much as other Americans, 
know the necessity for general education of all 
youth, and know that without public schools the 
majority would go without education. They 
are interested also because, although over one 
and a half million children are in Catholic 
parochial schools, twice as many are in public 
schools. They are interested for a third and 
selfish interest; the commercialized anti-Catho- 
lic propaganda published by a number of rabid 
papers find patronage principally among the 
ignorant, and there it becomes bigotry, prejud- 
ice, and hatred. Education dispels ignorance, 
and, therefore, the fields in which such propa- 
ganda takes root. 
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AMERICANIZATION IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


BY HENRY 8. CURTIS, PH. D. 


Oberlin, 


There is probably no other place in the United 
States where Americanization is so difficult or 
so important as in the Hawaiian Islands. Out of 
a population of 260,000, less than 20,000 are 
caucasians, while 20,000 more are Hawaiians. 
The balance are mostly Orientals from the 
Philippines, Korea, China, Japan and race mix- 
tures. The islands are becoming the melting 
pot of the Orient. 

The acute problem is the Japanese. In the 
census of 1910 there were about 76,000 in the Is- 
lands. In the census of 1920 there are 102,000. 
At their present rate of increase they will be in 
actual majority by the census of 1940. 

The Americanization of the Japanese is made 
peculiarly difficult by the fact that neither the 
Americans nor the Hawaiians want them to be 
citizens, and furthermore by the fact they main- 
tain their own native press, their Buddhist 
temples and priests and their own schools, to 
which the children go in. the morning about 
seven o'clock before going to the American 
school and to which they return after the Ameri- 
can school is over. 

It might be considered that as these Japanese 
cannot become citizens we are not con- 
cerned with the question of their Americaniza- 
tion, but children born in the Islands are Ameri- 
can citizens and within ten or twenty years these 
American Japanese will probably represent a 
voting majority in the Islands. As American 


Ohio. 


citizens they have the right to come to the main- 
land and settle where they will. 

. The Americanization of the children is made 
extremely difficult by the attitude toward them 
because the feeling is unfriendly, and criticism is 
expressed openly both from the platform and the 
press. As the Japanese increase to an actual 
majority, and feel the strength of their numbers, 
there may be serious results. During the past 
year there has been a strike among the Japanese 
laborers on the plantations which has nearly tied 
up the sugar business on the Island of Oahou, 
The housewives complain that their Japanese 
servants are growing insolent, and a number 
State that their servants have said to them: “By 
and by I own the house, you work for me.” The 
attitude has been growing less friendly for a 
number of years. Many think that they are un- 
trustworthy, and they are not grateful for things 
done for them. They say Chinese servants al- 
ways stick by you in time of need, but Japanese 
servants are likely to quit when all the family 
are sick. The army officers have thought it pos- 
sible that the Japanese might some day march 
on the forts from the rear and take pos- 
session. 

To some extent the attitude of the Japanese 
is a mere reflection of our attitude toward them. 
We dislike the Japanese largely for their virtues. 
They are frugal, industrious and thrifty; they are 
good business men, invest their money wisely 
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and soon begin to acquire property, and ride 
about in their own autos. We don’t like it any 
‘better than a southerner likes to see a negro 
getting rich and driving a Cadillac. 

Service in the army was a strong Americaniz- 
ing force for the young Japanese who had this 
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experience, and those who go on to high school 


and college largely wish to be Americans. The 
public schools, the Christian church and the or- 
ganized games of baseball and football, which 
they are coming to play more and more, are the 
largest Americanizing influence. 





MARY WHITE 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


In Emporia Gazette. 


[In a masterpiece of expression, enshrining in inspired prose his love for his late daughter, Mary, William 
Allen White has enriched the world with something ‘to be retained in the inner treasure-house 
of literature.] 


The Associated Press reports carrying the 
news of Mary White’s death declared that it 
came as the result of a fall from a horse. How 
she would have hooted at that! She never fell 
from a horse in her life. Horses have fallen on 
her and with her. “I’m always trying to hold 
’em in my lap,” she used to say. But she was 
proud of few things, and one was that she could 
ride anything that had four legs and hair. Her 
death resulted not from a fall but from a blow 
on the head which fractured her skull, and the 
blow came from the limb of an overhanging tree 
on the parking. 

The last hour of her life was typical of its hap- 
piness. She came from a day’s work at school, 
topped off by a hard grind with the copy on the 
“High School Annual,’ and felt that a ride 
would refresh her. She climbed into her khakis, 
chattering to her mother about the work she was 
doing, and hurried to get her horse and be out 
on the dirt roads for the country air and the 
radiant green fields of the spring. As she rode 
through the town on an easy gallop she kept 
waving at passersby. She knew everyone in 
town. For a decade the little figure with the 
long pigtail and the red hair ribbon had been 
familiar on the streets of Emporia, and she got 
in the way of speaking to those who nodded at 
her. She passed the Kerrs, walking the horse, 
in front of the Normal Library, and waved at 
them; passed another friend a few hundred feet 
farther on, and waved at her. ‘The horse was 
walking and, as she turned into North Merchant 
street, she took off her cowboy hat and_ the 
horse swung into a lope. She passed the Trip- 
lets and waved her cowboy hat at them, still 
moving gayly north on Merchant street. <A 
Gazette carrier passed—a high school boy friend 
—and she waved at him, but with her bridle 
hand; the horse veered quickly, plunged into the 
parking where the low-hanging limb faced her, 
and, while she still looked back waving; the 
blow came; she slipped off, dazed a bit, stag- 
gered and fell in a faint. She never quite re- 
covered consciousness. 

But she did not fall from a horse; neither was 
she riding fast. A year or so ago she used to 
go like the wind. But that habit was broken and 


she used the horse to get into the open to get 


fresh, hard exercise and to work off a certain 
surplus energy that welled up in her and needed 
a physical outlet. That need had been in her 


heart for years. It was back of the impluse that 
kept the dauntless, little brown-clad figure on 
the streets and country roads of the community 
and built into a strong, muscular body what had 
been a frail and sickly frame during the first 
years of her life. But the riding gave her more 
than a body. It released a gay and hardy soul. 
She was the happiest thing in the world. And 
she was happy because she was enlarging the 
horizon. She came to know all sorts and con- 


ditions of men. Charley O’Brien, the traffic 
cop, was one of her best friends; W. L. Holtz, 
the Latin teacher, was another. Tom O’Con- 
nor, farmer-politician, and the Rev. J. H. J. 
Rice, preacher and police judge, and Frank 


Beach, music master, were her special friends. 
And all the girls, black and white, above the 
track and below the track, in Pepville and 
Stringtown, were among her acquaintances. 
And she brought home riotous stories of her ad- 
ventures. She loved to rollick; persiflage was 
her natural expression at home. Her humor 
was a continual bubble of joy. She seemed to 
think in hyperbole and metaphor. She was mis- 
chievous without malice; as full of faults as an 
old shoe. No angel was Mary White, but an 
easy girl to live with, for she never nursed a 
grouch five minutes in her life. 

She hungered and thirsted for righteousness; 


and was the most impious creature in the world. 


She joined the Congregational Church without 
consulting her parents; not particularly for her 
soul’s good. She never had a thrill of piety in 


her life, and would have hooted at a “testt- 
mony.” But even as a little child she felt the 
church was an agency for helping people to 


more of life’s abundance, and she wanted to 
help. She never wanted help for herself. 
Clothes meant little to her. It was a fight to 
get a new rig on her; but eventually a harder 
fight to get it off. She never wore a jewel and 
had no ring but her high school class ring, and 
never asked for anything but a wrist watch. She 
refused to have her hair up; though she was 
nearly seventeen. “Mother,” she protested, 
“you don’t know how much I get by with in my 
braided pigtails that I could not with my hair 
up.” Above every other passion of her life was 
her passion not to grow up, to be a child. The 


tomboy in her, which was big, seemed to loathe 
She was 8 


to be put away forever in skirts. 
Peter Pan, who refused to grow up. 
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For her pallbearers only her friends were 
chosen: her Latin teacher, W. L. Holtz; her high 
school principal, Rice Brown; her doctor, Frank 
Foncannon; her friend, W. W. Finney; her pal 
at the Gazette office, Walter Hughes, and her 
Brother Bill. It would have made her smile to 
know that her friend, Charley O’Brien, the traf- 
fic cop, had been transferred from Sixth and 


& 
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Commercial to the corner near the church to 
direct her friends who came to bid her good-by. 

A rift in the clouds in a gray day threw a shaft 
of sunlight upon her coffin as. her nervous; en- 
ergetic little body sank to its last sleep. But 
the soul of her, the glowing, gorgeous, fervent 
soul of her, surely was flaming in eager joy 
upon some other dawn, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Fortunate, indeed, is the girl who can con- 
tinue ther education beyond the high school at 
the National Park Seminary at Forest Glen, 
Md., in the suburbs of Washington. 

The artistic yearbook shows the school to be 
located in a delightful environment of forest, 
field and meadow, yet easily accessible to the 
city. The buildings are the very latest word in 
school architecture, and the furnishings are com- 
parable with the best private residences. 

The course of study is very comprehensive 
and includes not only the subjects found in col- 
lege curricula, but some only taught in special 


schools. A generous provision is made for 
music, elocution, art, gardening and home 
economics. The last is especially well-planned, 


and includes courses on foods, cooking, house- 
keeping, dietetics, home nursing, household fin- 
ance, sewing, dressmaking, millinery, textiles, 
design, and fine laundry “work. Secretarial 
courses are also provided, as well as the regular 
academic studies. 7 

James E. Ament is the president of this ideal 
school and Dr. A. E. Winship is a member of the 
Advisory Board. 


—- )-—_—_- 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN NEBRASKA. 

The Nebraska State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation is issuing a series of letters on Vocational 
Education. The last legislature gave its hearty 
endorsement to Vocational Education through 
new legislation and appropriations. The ap- 
propriations total $265,353.00 which, with the 
federal funds, make nearly $400,000 available for 
the work for the next two years. sut even this 
seemingly large sum will not enable the depart- 
ment to take on additional work. It will barely 
suffice to develop the present plans. 

Among the special courses offered is ‘one 
given to farmers during the “slack” season on 
the care of tractors and gas engines. This has 
been very popular and of great practical value. 
Foreman training classes have been carried on 
in the industrial centres; and there have been 
evening classes in homemaking with home pro- 
ject work. This last phase of instruction has 
been much appreciated by the mothers of the 
girls. 

Copies of the bulletins may be obtained from 





C. A. Fulmer, Lincoln, Nebraska, who has 
charge of the work. 

<< 
IOWA CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH STATION. 

This organization is a part af the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. The purpose of the state is to 
develop practical methods of child-rearing, 
modified to suit the varied needs of child life 
and to give to parenthood dependable counsel 
to insure the continuous improvement of every 
child to maximum ability consistent with its na- 
tive endowment and special abilities. This it 
does through investigation, dissemination of in- 
formation and training of research students. 

A number of investigators in the University 
and elsewhere are collaborators with the Station 
and are working out special problems in child 
welfare in such fields as the analysis of musical 
talent, moral development, infant and child nu- 
trition, mental retardation and _ psychopathic 
conditions in children, discipline of children, ele- 
mentary education, preventive dentistry and 
social service. 

Professor Bird T. Baldwin is director of the 
department, assisted by an advisory. council 
which includes the deans of the other depart- 
ments of the University. Several studies in 
child welfare have been issued which may be had 
on application to the librarian. 

el 

RURAL EDUCATION IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Isolation is the fundamental difficulty in the 
rural life problem in South Dakota as in other 
states. Farmers are highly suspicious of one 
another and fear being trapped by the unscrupu- 
lous. They are afraid of organization and are 
reluctant to co-operate for: community _ better- 
ment. 

The rural village often suffers quite as much 
from the evils of isolation as does the farm. Be- 
cause of indifferent policing and lack of health 
organization small rural villages are considered 
by many sociologists as the least desirable of 
places to rear a family. 

To remedy these evils, farm and community 
organizations are imperative. All the forces avail- 
able should plan an organization for the home 
community, Dr. Thomas Nixen Carver of Har- 
vard University, has ‘ recently made excellent 
plans for such an organization, 
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“Rural Education,” published by the Normal 
School at Aberdeen, S. D., has several very 
helpful articles for use in this connection, in- 
cluding Practical Helps for the Rural Teacher. 
Agricultural Projects Making Playground 
Equipment, and an announcement of the 
Northern Normal and Industrial Summer School 
to be held at Aberdeen. 


sipiendipmmes 
PRINCETON STUDENTS DISCIPLINE THEM- 
SELVES. 

University faculties throughout the United 
States are watching with keen interest the ex- 
periment put into effect at Princeton to have the 
undergraduates handle the morals of the student 
body. 

The mental state of an undergraduate will 
not allow him to report his fellows to anyone 
even remotely connected with the faculty. 
he will report to the Senior Council with the 
provision that it shall go no farther. 

The council, an elective body of seniors, meets 
every Monday night to consider the affairs of 
the university. In case charges of a serious na- 
ture are brought against any student by his fel- 


lows, the proceedings are in secret and the 
council sits as a jury on the case. The offender 
may make his plea to the council and may 


bring witnesses. The whole proceeding is car- 
ried on under the honor system and the word of 
the defendent carries more weight than circum- 
stantial evidence. A three-quarter vote is 
necessary for conviction. The president then 
reports to the faculty that the council has rec- 
ommended that certain penalties be inflicted upon 
the defendant, a recommendation that 
cepted without question. 


is ac- 


ssc hlipeihine 
MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The teachers of music throughout the coun- 
try held their forty-second annual meeting at 
Chicago last December. The printed report of 
the proceedings begins with an imspirational ad- 
dress by the president, Peter C. Lufkin of North- 
western University. He stresses the need of 
publicity in the profession of music, the gain 
from the discussion of new ideas and methods, 
and the value of the social experiences. 

The program shows a wide range of subjects, 
including “Music in Education,” by Charles IH. 
Farnsworth of Columbia; “Community Music,” 
by Peter W. Dykema of Madison, Wis.; and 
“The Music Supervisor of the Future,” by Karl 
W. Gehrkins of Oberlin. 

Qe 
SAMPLE PROJECTS (Second series.) 

Progressive teachers are looking everywhere 
for light on this new method of instruction. 
Many have used the first pamphlet by Dr. Hosic 
as a guide for the year’s work. The second 
series deals with more advanced subjects, but is 
none the less useful to teachers of any grade. 
The first project is a criticism by Miss Rose 
Carrigan of Boston, of a lesson on “Composi- 
tion in the Junior High School,” It deals with a 


correspondence conducted with the cripple chil- 


But. 
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dren of Dr. Bakule’s school in Prague, and was 
used as a demonstration class for students in 
the summer session of Teachers’ College by 
Miss Olive Hart of Philadelphia. Miss Carri- 
gan excels in careful analysis, and a study of 
this article is well worth while. 

A clear summary of just what is meant by 
“Project Teaching” is given by the editor. This 
is followed by several clearly worked out pro- 
jects covering a variety of subjects from hygiene 
to history. 

The task of developing the ideal embodied in 
these accounts will be taken up by the newly or- 
ganized National Conference on ; 
Methods and its monthly journal. Requests for 
both series of Sample Projects and for the 
Journal should be sent to 506 West 69th Street, 
Chicago. 


Educational 


ontlipens 
SAFETY INSTRUCTION IN ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS. 

Graphs are used by Dr. E. George Payne of 
Harris Teachers’ College, to show the value of 
systematic safety instruction in the public 
schools of St. Louis. The reports show a de- 
crease of eighty per cent. in the number of ac- 
cidents to children during the two years that such 
instruction has been given. 

It has been found that environmental condi- 
tions of the school buildings do not affect the 
results at all. Certain schools in congested dis- 
tricts have fewer accidents than others in more 
favored localities. 

Automobiles, jumping on street cars and run- 
ning into the streets while playing have caused 
the largest number of accidents. Most of these 
have occurred while the children were not under 
the control of the 
necessity ‘for 


This shows the 
developing controls within the 
children themselves that will carry over into the 
complex life of the community when persons are 
unsupervised. 

The efforts of the schools, the public safety 
committees and the directors of safety should be 
centred upon the problem of the whole popula- 
tion away from school influences. 


schools. 


cteapinns 
LECTURES AT RICE INSTITUTE. 

The years since the World War have brought 
many new subjects for lectures before the stu- 
dents and faculties of the colleges throughout 
the country. Those at Institute, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, have covered a wide range of ma- 
terials. They included a group on “Some As- 
pects of the Mind of France,” delivered by Louis 
Cazamian, Maitre de conferences a la Sorbonne; 
a series on “The Obligations and Privileges of 
Citizenship,” by Sir Henry Jones, professor of 
moral philosophy at the University of Glasgow; 
several lectures on natural science by well- 
known British scholars; and conferences on his- 
tory and science after the- war conducted by 
American professors. 

Most of the 


Rice 


lectures included in the sixth 


pamphlet of the Institute were given during the 
Educational 


visits of the French British 


Missions, 


and 























WANTED—A WOMAN TO LEAD 


There isn’t a girl but wants to grow 
Brave and true at heart; 

And every girl would like to know 
The secret we impart. 

She doesn’t desire to slack or shirk; 
Oh! haven’t you heard her plead? 
She'll follow a woman at play or work 

If only the woman will lead. 


Where are the women to lead today, 
Sparing an hour a week 

Teaching the girl the game to play 
That will keep her strong and neat? 

Streets and shops are calling—Come, 
Here are the girls, indeed; 

Who can tell what they might become 
If only the women will lead? 


Motor and dance and bridge 
Fill up the time, I know; 

But wouldn’t you like to feel you'd taught 
A little mother to sew? 

Country and home depend on you, 
Character most we need; 

How can a girl know what to do 
If there isn’t a woman to lead? 


Where are the women to lend a hand? 
Echo it far and wide, 

Women who will rise in every land 
Bridging the “Great Divide.” 

Nation and flag and tongue unite 
Joining each class and creed, 

Here are our girls who will all do right 
But where are the women to lead? 


[From Junior Achievement Bureau, Springfield, Mass. 
O. H. Benson, Director. | 
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COMMISSIONER TIGERT. 

. John J. Tigert is Commissioner of Education, 
and as such he will be welcomed by the school 
people. He is sure to devote himself unreserv- 
edly to the promotion of all phases of education. 
He will play the game with the school people. 
He is scholarly, genial, and anxious to be of ser- 
vice in his new responsibility. He is not con- 
ceited, is not self-conscious, has no preconceived 
notions that will hamper him. He is the only 
young man who has ever been appointed to this- 
high office. He will be a genuine learner be- 
fore he assumes to be a leader. 

No one could have felt more keenly than did 
we the disappointment at the way it was done, 
but we are not at all sure that it may not have 
been best that it was done as it was done. We 
think the chances are that John J. Tigert will 
prove to be the right man in the right place in 
the crises that are before us. At any rate he will 
have every possible opportunity to demonstrate 
his fitness for the office. 

It was once said of a young man who proved 
to be a great success in a responsible position: 
“The young people liked him as a chum, the 
elderly people liked him as a son and no one 
was jealous of him.” We more than half sus- 
pect that all this may be true of the new Com- 
missioner of Education. So mote it be. 
0-o-0->-0--¢-e-—$$______—— 


PRESIDENT HARDING. 

John W. Weeks, secretary of war, in the 
commencement address at Rutgers College said 
most earnestly:— 

“T want to plead with you to give this admin- 
istration a fair opportunity to work out a cure 
for the abnormal conditions which now exist in 
this country. If the administration does not suc- 
‘ceed, then you may criticise its members, and if 
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you please, drive them from public life, but first 
you must give them a fair chance. 

“We cannot recover from a distemper, either 
as indjviduals or as a nation in a short time. It 
takes time and patience to overcome this diffi- 
culty. We must get ourselves as individuals into 
a normal frame of mind. 

“Don’t be unduly critical. Be as helpful as 
you can, and I am confident that the return to 
normal will not be long delayed.” 

Those who know Secretary Weeks realize how 
deeply he feels the need of just such faith in the 
President at this time. The President has had 
to do more things in three months than has any 
other incoming President in the last sixty years. 

In the campaign he received the ardently ac- 
tive support of all factions of his party and the 
very important and exuberant support of several 
leaders of other large combinations of interests 
that have no natural affiliation with his party. 
This tragically complicated matters. 

When the President needed all his time, 
clearest head, and the best judgment 
greatest problems ever presented in times of 
Peace he had to do the impossible in politics. 
‘Mistakes, many mistakes were inevitable. 

Naturally friends of the public schools, which 
mean more persons and greater combination 
than any issue not vocational or financial, had 
high expectations and, evidently, the President 
has left these issues to those who wished to 
direct them and the criticisms have been wide in 
scope and sometimes wild in intensity. 

Nothing can jeopardize this administration 
more tragically than the antagonism of the 
friends of the public schools. With such antag- 
onism in action nothing else can save this admin- 
istration. Friends of the public schools have 
nothing to gain by the wreckage of this admin- 
istration in its first Congressional term. How- 
ever deep the chagrin and keen the resentment it 
is worse than useless to join the army of the op- 
position. Let us heed the appeal of Secretary 
Weeks, 

There will be a Department of Education in 
the not distant future. With every state in the 
union and every other civilized country in the 
world with a Department of Education not all 
the opposition conceivable and not all the follies 
and blunders of foolish advisors can prevent the 
United States from ultimately following in line 
with the forty-eight states and other civilized 
countries in the promotion of public schools. 
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ROTATION IN EDUCATION 

Perry Greeley Holden has put the word Ro- 
tation into educational action. Professor 
Holden’s experience entitles him to attention 
quite out of the usual. He was country born, 
country bred, and country schooled; graduated 
from the Michigan State Agricultural College; 
after such graduation attended the Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, State Normal School and did the usual 
stunts in the training school; ‘taught a one-room 
school; was county superintendent; was on the 
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faculty of the Michigan State Agricultural Col- 
lege, of the State University of Illinois, and of 
the Iowa State Agricultural College; was man- 
r of the first beet sugar factory in the New 
World; was first to promote the increased corn 
yield by testing corn for planting; was first 
to promote agricultural short courses ; 
was first to have an agricultural special 
train for the enlightenment of farmers and has 
introduced “Rotation” into the educational 
world making it the lever with which to pry 
country schools out of the slough of despond. 

Rotation is no new word. It is as old as 
science. In fact Science may be said to have 
been born of rotation. It has always been a 
terror for men who are asleep; it was rotation 
that awoke the Rip Van Winkle farmers a third 
of a century ago. They wanted to keep the corn 
field a corn field till they died. When they saw 
it running out, they put on more and more 
manure, neglecting other crops in order to pre- 
serve that cornfield as a cornfield. 

Of course, successful farmers rotated emperi- 
cally. My father passed on before any one 
knew the biological secret of rotation. But I 
can hear him now saying “The field of timothy 
down by the grove is thinning out; I am going 
to plow it up and plant it for a year or two and 
then sow it to clover. I have noticed that it al- 
ways does a field good to raise clover once in a 
while.” But there was no general practice of 
rotation until agricultural scientists learned that 
you eliminated the corn worm if no corn’ was 
planted for a year or two; until those scientists 
told them that the reason clover is good for the 
field is because it carries nitrogen factories 
around on its rootlets. Then and not till then 
would farmers listen to rotation. 

Rotation was a martyr-producer in science. 
Many a man had an untimely end because he 
said the earth rotated. All scholars and some 
churchmen demanded the death of the fellow 
who said “rotation.” He was sent to heaven 
ahead of time when the churchmen thought they 
were sending him to the other place. I have 
sometimes wondered if those martyr-makers had 
a surprise party by rotating downward when 
they thought they were rotating upward. 

Rotation is as much a terror to schoolmen 
who are asleep as it was to scholars who were 
asleep centuries ago. Sleepy heads do ever- 
lastingly hate to wake up but this old earth pays 
no attention to their laziness and keeps right on 
rotating. It rotates them -out of bed, rotates 
them up from the breakfast table, rotates them 
out into the field and garden, to the street car 
or train, rotates them into shop, factory or office 
but the same rotation takes them back to sup- 


per, back to sleep, all the sweeter because it is 
the culmination of rotation. 


This grand old educational world will keep 
nght on rotating and woe to the man who tries 
to defy it for that will produce the “sleeping 
sickness” 


for which a remedy has never been 


found. 
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When a man has more years behind him than 
he likes to acknowledge, he should have his 
blood pressure taken, for, as the physicians say, 
“A man is no older than his arteries.” It is a 
trying hour when a man of many years bares his 
arm to that instrument which has no sentiment 
and tells no lies. 

Rotation just now is the educational instru- 
ment that tells our professional blood pressure. 
There is no sentiment in it. It tells no lies, It 
will record atrophy at the educational arteries 
with heartless frankness; 

He who has chills and fever every time he sees 
“rotation” writ large on every wall df his profes- 
sional banqueting hall is liable to have an early 
ending through influenza or some ofher epi- 
demic that is rotating the breath out of timid 
souls who cannot withstand anything new. 

—O-O>-0-o-o 
PROFESSIONAL 
MENTS. 

Under the leadership of Commissionership of 
Enoch A. Bryan and State Superintendent Ethel 
E. Redfield, Idaho has taken an heroic stand on 
teacher qualification. After September 1, 1922, 
no one can become an applicant for 4 third 
grade certificate who has not had at least one 
year of Normal School work. After Septem- 
ber 1, 1924, no one can teach in an elementary 
school who has not had at least two year of 
Normal School work. Whoever has taught 
eighteen months or more prior to September 1, 
1921, is exempt from these conditions. No third 
grade certificate can be renewed. 
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NEBRASKA’S DISCRIMINATION. 
The teachers of Nebraska have passed the fol- 


lowing resolution unanimously. Let the good 
work go on. 


IDAHO’S REQUIRE- 





“Resolved, that we express our appreciation of 
the efforts of health and hygiene departments to 
further the work of disease prevention; that we 
urge upon every member of the teaching profes- 
sion better care of personal health, and a reali- 
zation of the value of health insurance.” 
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PROFESSIONAL ST. JOSEPH. 

St. Joseph, Missouri, has 428 teachers, 405 of 
whom are white and twenty-three colored. There 
are 100 per cent. membership in the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association; 100 per cent. mem- 
bership in the National Education Association; 
100 per cent. in the contributions to the State 
Constitution Convention cause. 

Thirty-six out of eight-eight high school 
teachers attended summer schools and seventy- 
four of the elementary teachers were in summer 
school last summer; besides double that num- 
ber in extension classes. The expenses of the 
summer school attendance amounted to $14,592, 

In 1920, there was a flat increase of twenty- 
five per cenf.; 1920-21, a flat increase of $300 for 
each teacher. For 1921-22, teachers get a flat 
increase of $100. Superintendent J. W. Thal- 
man is making a record of National significance, 
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PRESIDENT HINES OF TERRE HAUTE. 


L. N. Hines, state superintendent of Indiana, 
is to be president of the State Normal College of 
Terre Haute. This is a choice of more than 
usual significance. Mr. Hines has demonstrated 
unusual ability as the superintendent of Craw- 
fordsville, one of Indiana’s best school cities, and 
as state superintendent with more heroic and 
sane educational legislation than any other in 
ten years. 

President Hines has an unusual standard for 
educational efficiency, a noble vision of educa- 
tional service, a clear interpretation of the pur- 
pose of teacher training. He will be a great 
leader of teachers and an inspiration to student 
teachers. 

RECEPTION TO E. C. BROOME 

Philadelphia gave a royal send off to Super- 
intendent E. C. Broome. The occasion, in 
which the school people and others joined most 
heartily, included honoring State Commissioner 
Thomas E. Finegan, pledging ardent support of 
his measures for making the schools of Penn- 
sylvania the best in America. Never had a city 
superintendent more loyal support than has Mr. 
Broome as he enters upon his great work. 

—_——————-#-  -0-@-0---0- — 
MARY, DAUGHTER OF WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE 


We are using in this issue the wonderful arti- 
cle in The Emporia Gazette by William Allen 
White on the death of his daughter Mary, 
whose accidental death touched the hearts of 
every one who has had the privilege of knowing 
her in home life. 








Personally, it has been impogsible to refer to 
it but we use Mr. White’s very remarkable tri- 
bute with deepest appreciation of the beautiful 
way in which he speaks of his daughter and of 
her accident. All that other friends can say is 
that Mary White was to all who knew her as 
ideal as she was to the family. 
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P. P. CLAXTON 

Dr. Claxton as United States Commissioner of 
Education had _ his official career terminated 
more abruptly than was that of any other Com- 
missioner of Education in fifty years, more 
abruptly we think than any other official career 
will be terminated in the next half century. We 
have no knowledge of what he will now do. He 
has a large farm with an attractive home thereon 
and he can, if he chooses, enjoy life to the limit, 
but he still owes the educational 
years of brilliant service. 

Whatever else he does.he is sure to be one of 
the most popular platform lecturers of the next 
few years and there is a good financial harvest 
for him in this, and he can make noble literary 
contributions to the cause of public education. 

Among the eminent possibilities there is more 
than a possibility of his being chosen to lead a 
most important National Public School Associa- 
tion with several million members. If the men 


world several 
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who are considering it decide to underwrite the 
proposition this will provide Dr. Claxton with 
the most important mission any American edy- 
cator has ever had. 
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C. P. CARY 

Dr. Cary retired from the state superinten- 
dency of Wisconsin on June 30, and while he 
has made no announcement of his plans we are 
sure that they will be such as to leave him free, 
for a time at least, to write and lecture. No 
one is better equipped to give wholesome, in- 
teresting, informing educational lectures than js 
he. Already, without any suggestion that he 
might be a receptive candidate for such invita- 
tions, he has been invited to speak where it will 
be both pleasant and remunerative. A little 
thoughtfulness on the part of his innumérable 
friends will keep him busy until he decides upon 
permanent educational activities. 
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FARRAND TO CORNELL 


President Ferrand of the State 
Agricultural College of Ames, lowa, succeeds 
President John Gould Schurman, who recently 
resigned as president of Cornell to accept ap- 
pointment as United State minister to China, 
Dr. Farrand has been high man among agricul- 
tural presidents, and in Red Cross directorship 
he has made himself an international factor. This 
selection keeps in motion the present practice 
of Yale, University of Michigan, University of 
Kansas, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the State College of Pennsylvania, Ohio Uni- 
versity at Athens, Dartmouth, Reed College, and 
‘Ripon College to select as president some one 
eminently successful in some other _ institution. 

It is interesting to watch these waves. Just 
before this there was a wave of internal promo- 
tion as in the case of the State Universities of 
lowa, California, Minnesota, and Illinois, and 
Cincinnati University and Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

The choice of General Leonard Wood for the 
University of Pennsylvania is the one case in 
which a new path is broken. 
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PRESIDENT GEORGE H. THOMAS. 

Dr. George H. Thomas, state superintendent 
of Utah schools, has been elected president of 
the State University, Salt Lake City, succeeding 
Dr. John A. Widtsoe, who had accepted election 
to the Quorum of the Church. President Thomas 
has high educational and administrative quali- 
ties. He was one of the most prominent men im 
the faculty of the University until he became 
state superintendent last January. He knows 
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‘ the University and needs, and to this knowledge 


from experience he now adds an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the public schools of the state. 
The University has a great future, building, 4s 
President Thomas will, upon foundations well 
laid by his predecessors. He will have the sup- 
port of the faculty and of the public. 
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NATIONAL CO-OPERATION* 


BY J. W. CRABTREE 


Secretary National Education Association. 


Permit me to extend to you the greetings of the 
National Education Association, and to pledge 


to you the cordial good will, co-operation and , 


support of its 75,000 members. We are proud of 
the high standards and ideals of your association, 
your great organization has its roots in the solid 
foundation of friendship and affection, and grows 
out of an unparalleled opportunity for rendering 
a service to childhood. 

The parent and the child have no truer friend 
in the community than the teacher. The teacher 
and the pupil have no other friends so genuinely 
interested in their welfare as the fathers and 
mothers of the children of the school. The 
teacher whose life is consecrated to the work of 
teaching possesses a love for children which 
closely approximates parental love. Parents 
who appreciate kindnesses extended to their 
children, naturally become attached to the 
teacher and make her one of their inner circle of 
friends. 

It is possible to find a fairly. good school, 
where a teacher of strong personality works 
without the active support of parents, but we 
find the best school only where the school build- 
ing is the center of interest in the community, 
and where teacher and parent work together in 
an organized way in the interest of the schools. 
Thus, it becomes evident that co-operation be- 
tween teacher and parent is a necessary condi- 
tion for effective and satisfactory school work. 

This knowledge of the value of co-operation 
together with the common interest and purpose 
of teacher and parent, could hardly fail to result 
in a formal organization of these two leading fac- 
tors in education, and in the very type of Parent- 
Teacher Association which is now doing such ef- 
fective work throughout the country. 

The National Education Association co-oper- 
ates with the Parent-Teacher Associations both 
from within and without. It co-operates from 
within through teachers who are members of 
both ‘associations, and from without through its 
affliated state and local units throughout the 
country working under the direction of the na- 
tional office here in Washington. Plans for co- 
operation are the more easily formulated and 
carried out because the national offices of these 
associations are located in the same building, 
which enables officers to hold frequent confer- 
ences on important questions. 

The central office of your Association as well 
as that of the National Education Association is 
greatly handicapped in its work for want of funds 
to meet current expenses. I trust that the dele- 
gates in this convention will not leave Washing- 
ton without giving time and attention to this 





, Address before National Congress of Mothers and 


problem. I know from personal knowledge that 
in order to meet the essential demands and the 
enormous opportunities of your central office, 
the headquarters staff must be more than 
doubled and salaries must be greatly increased, 
adequately to pay for the high quality of leader- 
ship which the Association must by all means re- 
tain. Permit me to suggest that in this hour of 
urgent need these two Associations consecrate 
themselves anew to promoting the Tollowing im- 
portant objects which their programs have in 
common. 

1. Let us continue to press for adequate sal- 
aries for teachers. There is no place where a 
mature, well-balanced, intellectual personality 
pays such big dividends as in the schoolroom, 
The best men and women must be attracted to 
teaching and influenced to make of it a life career, 
and they should be adequately paid for their 
great service. In urging better pay for teachers 
let us not forget to couple with it the demand for 
improvement in standards and experience. 

2. Let us bring the school boards of the na- 
tion to realize the importance of shielding those 
who do the essential work of teaching from the 
humiliation and incertainty of the plan of electing 
teachers for one year only. Let us impress upon 
school boards that the fear of losing one’s posi- 
tion is the most difficult of handicaps. Fear ‘is 
always a low type of incentive. Horace Mann 
says “that fear makes a man run faster, but away 
from rather than towards duty.” 

3. Let us fight together the battles of the 
schools for improved sanitary conditions, for 
ample playground facilities, for enriched courses 
of study and for all that goes to make the type 
of public school education which will guarantee 
to the youth of our country “an unfettered start 
and a fair chance in the racé of life.” 

1. Finally, let us continue with new energy 
the fight for a Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. Public 
appreciation of education has increased during 
the past year as perhaps never before in the his- 
tory of our country. The educational bill has 
grown in favor, until, if the people’s wishes are 
regarded, victory is near at hand. No solution of 
our educational problem which does not take 
into account the wishes of the great rank and 


‘file of the American people, who are the sincere 


friends of public education can long endure. 
Next to the sacred responsibilities of fatherhood 
and motherhood, the education of children is the 
most basic and fundamental duty of democratic 
civilization. Without education, which becomes 
more difficult as our life grows more and more 
complex, there can be no prosperity or progress. 
Ignorance is the primary menace of our national 
safety The richt of the noarant ta rane hie -bit 
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dren in ignorance has long been denied. The 
obligation of the community to maintain some 
kind of a school has long been established. The 
importance of education in the welfare of the 
state is recognized by every state in the Union. 

The fundamental necessity of education to a 
sound national life was thrown into bold relief 
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by the revelations of the war. All that the Amer- 
ican people hold most sacred—all that we are 
and all that we hope to be, must, in the end, de- 
pend upon the trained intelligence of our people, 
to promote which, is a job big enough for the 





greatest Federal Department that could be 
created, 
a ’ 3 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


TO PREVENT “RIDERS” ON APPROPRIATION 
BILLS. 

There is a movement in Congress, led by Sen- 
ator Kenyon in the Senate and by Representative 
Madden in the House, to put an end to the 
highly objectionable practice of attaching legis- 
lative “riders” to appropriation bills and of thus 
forcing the Executive either to approve both the 
appropriation bill and the rider, or to disapprove 
both with the result of crippling some branch of 
the Government service. To achieve the object 
in view, it will be necessary to amend the United 
State Constitution, and as that requires the fa- 
vorable action of two-thirds of both houses of 
Congress and the Legislatures of three-fourths 
of the States, it will be no,easy matter; but the 
end in view is so desirable that the movement is 
not altogether hopeless. 

THE NEW BUDGET SYSTEM. 

The new national budget system went into 
effect July 1. Two days previous, at President 
Harding’s call, a conference was held at Wash- 
ington of the President, the heads of depart- 
ments, and Charles G. Dawes of Chicago, the 
just-appointed Director of the Budget, to con- 
sider the best methods of operating the new sys- 
tem in the interest of economy. There must be 
considerable slashing of appropriations, and a 
large saving through the consolidation and re- 
organization of departments to achieve the de- 
sired saving, and to bring conditions back to 
somewhere near where they were before the 
war. Department heads, instead of discovering 
new ways of spending money. will have to con- 
centrate upon new ways of saving it. We have 
got by the war period, when we did our thinking 
in billions; and retrenchment and economy must 
now be the order of the day, if President Hard- 
ing has his will. 

WHAT WE DID TO HELP CHINA. 

Considering the number of “drives” and nearby 
appeals for help for various causes, the 
United States may well feel satisfaction in the 
report of Chairman Lamont of the American 
Committee for China Famine Relief that the 
contributions in this country for that purpose, 
in the campaign which closed June 9, amounted 
to seven and a quarter million dollars, collected 


at a cost of only three per cent. The Com- 


mittee collected and sent direct to China 
$4,542,996; the Chinese in America collected 
$250,000; the various church agencies sent 


$1,355,563 direct to China; and the Red Cross 


collected and distributed $1,106,000, Rarely 


has a cause so far away made so strong an ap- 
peal to America. 
THE CUT IN RAIL PAY. 
On June 27, the Railroad Labor 
nounced its decision, extending 


3oard an- 
authority to 
give effect to a wage reduction of twelve per 
cent. to all roads that had not filed applications 
in time to benefit by the board’s order of June 1. 
This decision, coming as an addendum to the 
order of June 1, will affect virtually all employes 
of the more than 200 Class 1 railways of the 
country. It is estimated that the saving to the 
roads by the two orders will amount to about 
$400,000, or two-thirds of the extra burden put 
upon the roads by the twenty per cent. increase 
of wages which the board ordered in July, 1920. 
The carriers are now faced with the necessity of 
immediate repairs on 310,000 freight cars, which 
have been deferred until the wage question could 
be settled. 
THE DEATH TOLL FROM 
ING. 
Reference was made in this column last week 
to the alarming increase in automobile accidents, 
caused by reckless and sometimes half-intox- 
cated drivers. It has since been officially stated, 
on the authority of Frank A. Goodwin, State 
registrar of motor vehicles, that, from January 
1 to June 23 of this year, 237 were 
killed on Massachusetts highways in connection 
with accidents,—an increase of 
seventy over the corresponding period last year. 
For the month of June, up to the 23d, the death 
toll was forty: and in the week from June 13 to 
19 inclusive, it averaged more than three a day. 
Mr. Goodwin notified the police chiefs through- 
out the State of his readiness to act promptly in 
cancelling the licenses of motorists who were 
reported to him as guilty of reckless speeding; 
and he revoked fifty licenses in the first week 
after his notice was sent out. 
END OF THE BRITISH COAL STRIKE. 
The British coal strike, after eighty-nine days 
of practically complete stoppage at the mines, 
and serious crippling of many industries, was 
brought to a close June 28, with assurances of a 
general resumption of work on July 4. The 
main feature of the settlement between the 
owners and the miners, in which Premier Lloyd 
George took a conspicuous part, was a new SYS 
tem of remuneration by which workmen share 
with employers the proceeds of the industry. 
Wages are to form the first charge on the indus- 
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try, and are to be twenty per cent. above the 
pre-war rate; and after wages are paid and 
other cost met, the owner is to take as profits 
£17 for every £100 paid in wages. The Govern- 
ment, with the sanction of Parliament, makes a 
grant of £10,000,000 to the industry. 

AN. APPEAL FOR IRISH. PEACE. 

On June 24, in accord with King George's 
earnest appeal for peace in Ireland, at the open- 
ing of the Northern Parliament, Premier Lloyd 
George addressed to the leaders of both of the 
Irish parties an urgent request for a conference 
to discuss measures for bringing about the de- 
sired result. On June 28, Sir James Craig, the 
Premier of the Northern Parliament, accepted 
the invitation, and named four officials whom he 
would ask to attend the proposed conference. 
On the same day, Eamonn DeValera, the Irish 
Republican leader, replied, expressing an earnest 
desire to help in bringing about a lasting peace 
between the people of the two islands, but inti- 
mating that he could see no avenue by which it 
could be reached if Ireland were denied “es- 
sential unity.” He added that, before replying 
more fully, he would seek a conference with cer- 
tain representatives of the political minority, to 
learn from them at first hand the views of those 
whom they represent. 

THE GREEKS AND TURKS AT WAR. 

Refusing the Allies’ offer of mediation, Greece 
has insisted on embarking upon war with the 
Turkish Nationalists; and on June 26, the 
Greeks recaptured the town of Ismid on the 
Sea of Marmora from the Turks but evacuated 
it two days later. Thousands of refugees have 
arrived at Constantinople. The whole of Greece, 
it is reported, has been combed for troops, the 
authorities insisting upon mobilizing even 
Greek-Americans thholding American citizenship, 
some of whom served with the American army 
in France. Great efforts are being made to 
bring the Greek army up to supreme strength in 
the hope of being able to overwhelm the Turks 
by sheer numbers. King Constantine estimates 
that he will have an army of a quarter of a mil- 
lion. The Allies have notified Greece that she 
undertakes the offensive on her own responsi- 
bility and must face her risks alone. 


a + a 





——’ 


HYPOCRITICAL DISCIPLINE. 
[Uncle Dudley in Boston Globe.] 

A pervailing conception seems to be that if a 
student indulges in conduct which compromises 
the standing of the institution in the community, 
the institution is justified in taking such disci- 
plinary measures as may protect its good repute. 
This conception is open to several questions. 
The erring student is a youngster, inexperi- 
enced, flighty and at the coltish age. The in- 
stitution is august, ancient and solid. Is the dis- 
cipline—suspension, dismissal, . expulsion—pri- 
marily for redeeming the youngster from colt- 
ishness, or is it to protect the institution trom 
public embarrassment? Does the student exist 
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for the sake of the college, or the college for the 
sake of the student? It narrows down to the 


old question of whether people's manners, 


morals or habits are ever permanently mended 
by hitting them on the head with a club—a ques- 
tion by no means as settled as our systems of 
penal correction would have us suppose, and as 
the more enlightened prison authorities are the 
first to acknowledge. 

Discipline, not for the ‘sake of the culprit, but 
for the sake of the institutions, is not peculiar to 
a college. Its appearance in college administra- 
tion merely reflects a system which largely pre- 
vails in the social institutions surrounding the 
colleges and out of which they grow. 

Men and women are able to indulge in various 
kinds of irregularities not sanctioned by polite 
usage or by the police, and this with the tacit 
knowledge of their neighbors, and to do this 
with mmpunity over long periods, provided they 
abstain from doing one fatal thing: that is, com- 
mitting their indiscretions in such a way as to 
make it no longer possible for society to keep up 
the fiction of not seeing. At this point society 
interposes, one’ would say, less to correct the 
culprit than to save its own countenance. The 
result is that, having been too lenient, it next be- 
comes too severe. 

Mephistopheles, in one _ scene of Goethe's 
drama, makes a remark which shocks Faust, and 
Faust says so with some emphasis. Whereat, 
Meph, who is anything but a prude, laughs and 
says: “People will do things that they won't talk 
about.” He means that the inhibitions on 
speech are much stronger than the inhibitions 
on conduct. 

That is a definition of the hypocrite: one who 


will do things he won't discuss. And that 
species of hypocrisy in all’ through our society 
and our social institutions. Things exist, and 


are quite generally tolerated, or at least winked 
at, which we have conspired to pretend do not 
exist. And out of this root-lie sprout prolific 
crops of other lies that plague us at every turn. 
And we excuse ourselves by uniting to rend a 
few unfortunates whose illhap it has been to 
get themselves into situations where this or- 
ganized pretext of blindness can no longer be 
maintained. 

What is wanted is the intellectual honesty to 
admit the collective responsibility instead of 
looking for a goat. 





BY WAY. OF SUMMARY. 


“I taught school among my own people in the Tennessee 
mountains for several years after I graduated from col- 
lege. Funny things happened. Hearing a boy say, ‘I 
ain’t gwine thar,’ I said to him: 

“That’s no way to talk. Listen: I am not going there; 
you are not going there; he is not going there; we are not 
going there; you are not going there; they are not going 
there. Do you get the idea?” 

“*Yessur, I gits it all right. They ain’ nobody gwine.’” 
—The Outlook. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


ORGANIZATION OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
BY JOHN J. LYNCH 
Holyoke, Mass. 
The organization of the Junior High\ School should be 
undertaken by school boards only after serious and in- 


telligent discussion of its aims and purposes. Too many 
cities have undertaken this new organization without any 


realization of its tremendous radicalism from traditional . 


educational policies, and consequently its intricate prob- 
lems of school administration and scholastic adjustment 
are not readily appreciated. 

All these difficulties may be easily reduced to a mini- 
mum by educating the administrative and scholastic forces 
in two ways. Primarily, we must freely allow the pro- 
‘spective Junior High School teachers to visit cities where 
the several types of Junior High School exist which are 
likely to be the protypes to be taken as the basis of the 
local organization. 

Communities should discourage their teachers and 
superintendents visiting Junior High Schools where the 
Organization is utterly and obviously beyond the means 
and school population of their respective community: The 
greatest danger in visiting those larger organizations 
comes from the failure to appreciate local possibilities ; 
and extravagant and wasteful policies are suggested and 
introduced that soon render the newer organization an 
object of serious and justifiable criticism from reactionary 
forces, educationally. 

Secondly, the teaching forces with the administrative 
forces should be given a series of lectures by men suc- 
cessful in the Junior High School organization. These 
men should be equally divided between the educational 
theorist and the practical administrator, the High School 
principal or Junior master. These discussions, if prop- 
erly conducted, will lead to a healthy atmosphere among 
the two forces and will naturally result in a more appre- 
ciative understanding of the purposes and responsibilities 
of the new organization. 

Having carried out these preliminary policies of edu- 
cating the forces which will naturally put into operation 
the newer organization, the teaching and administrative 
forces can then begin their work with the least amount of 
personal discomfort and scholastic destruction. 

Nothing promotes more wholesomely a transition -in 
educational policies than inspirational leadership, and, pres- 
ently, abundant of inspirational men and women are avail- 
able for this constructive educational advancement. 

Following this preparation ef the educational forces, 
must come the actual institution of the organization. This 
secondary step, which is undoubtedly the most vital, re- 
quires the combined unification and harmony of all the 
educational forces in the school system. Unless there is 
unity of action, co-operation of scholastic forces, and co- 
ordination of studies, the whole organization is likely to 
be impaired in the transition, and irreparable damage done 
to the community's attitude toward this progressive edu- 
cational policy. 

Particularly must the harmony, co-operation, and co- 
ordination take positive reality within the scholastic forces, 
otherwise, a division of self-interest, a dissension of opin- 
ions, and a disapproval of policies will defeat the original 
purposes. 

No Junior High School can possibly be organized with- 
out a close and intimate appreciation of the subdivisions 
that constitute our public school system from the elemen- 
tary school through the Senior High School. 

These subdivisions must be so correlated in their schol- 
astic work that a continuity of scholastic enrichment shall 
be provided throughout the whole system. 

Every transition in the educational system may be dis- 


a complete change in subject matter and method of pres- 
entation. 

tinctively characteristic of its special purposes, but a con- 
tinuity of purpose and a sympathy of mutual co-operation 
must be obviously apparent to even the casual observer. 

This continuity of scholastic enrichment is easy of at- 
tainment if we avoid all tendencies to arbitrariness, and 
place the interests of the child and parent above the 
school administrative interests and teachers’ selfishness, 

Above all should we avoid the tendencies to belittle the 
elementary forces in our educational system. Every 
Junior High School teacher should heartily realize that 
the basic foundations of all scholastic equipment fall 
obviously on the elementary teacher, and, therefore, in 
estimating the positive forces for genuine creative power 
in our American school system we must justly pay de- 
serving tribute to our primary and elementary teachers, 

In order, therefore, that we may have successful Junior 
High Schools we must urge our teachers, elementary and 
Junior High, to get into a sympathetic and co-operative 
relationship. Every intimate understanding of those 
forces means better educational opportunities for school 
children and more wholesome planning of scholastic work, 
beneficial alike to teacher and children. 

Co-operation of professional forces and co-ordination 
of school work will never dishearten teachers or dispirit 
children; nor will they be measured by scholastic disin- 
tergration, but rather a general healthy condition. 

This unity of interest and sympathetic co-operation be- 
tween the elementary and the Junior High School should 
be carried also into the Senior organization. Advocates 
of distinctive cleavage of the two institutions forget their 
community interests, and place their own professional 
selfishness above and beyond the rights of the parents. 
Zz Parents have every justifiable right to demand that the 
institutions which they maintain shall be conducted prim- 
arily in the interests of their children. “Taxation with- 
out representation,” has always been offensive to the 
American spirit of justice and right, and is equally so in 
connection with our school systems. Parents should not 
be obliged to demand that this line of demarkation or 
arbitrary cleavage be destroyed, rather this line should 
be effaced by the professional spirit within the teaching 
profession that stands for unity, harmony, co-operation, 
continuity, progression, and perfection in the progres- 
sive. steps of our American public school system. 

It is, therefore, vitally essential that the teaching force 
of the Senior and Junior High shall be in hearty sym- 
pathy and co-operation. Every possible opportunity to 
preserve this close harmony of interests should be insisted 
on by administrative heads; and masters of the respective 
schools should encourage this cordial relation. 

Overlording, jealousies, and officiousness should be 
vigorously suppressed by the more wholesome teachers; 
and no premediate invasions of each other’s rights should 
be tolerated except when invasion means enrichment of 
opportunities for the important factor, the child. 

If this close sympathy was actually brought into 
operation, we would find little objection to the super- 
visory system, of above or below, extended in either di- 
rection. 

Supervisory relation may be offensive to some men, but 
it actually must exist in our Junior High School unless we 
pass beyond the experimental stage in our original or- 
ganization of the Junior High School. 

This latter policy would undoubtedly be the ideal plan. 
But think of what it actually means? A new building 
equipped to carry on all those new academic, practical, 
and cultural subjects included in our present day Junior 
High School curriculum, a teaching force trained under 


a system aiming at Junior High School certification, “OP 
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This ideal condition is obviously beyond the possibilities 
of 99 per cent. of our cities, consequently we must pro- 
ceed to organize and institute our Junior High School by 
altering our larger grammar schools to meet the practical, 
cultural, and physical needs of the new organization; and 
we must gradually, by supervision and conferences, trans- 
form our grammar teaching force into a Junior High 
faculty. 

This transforming must be done by supervision and 
conference; and, therefore, we must encourage an inter- 
dependence and co-operation until the newer organization 
thas become an actual and responsible academic organiza- 
tion with its teaching force fully prepared for their varied 
academic and practical responsibilities- 

This tremendous transition involving subjects, subject- 
matter, methods, and social organization, imperatively de- 
mands that the experimental supervision shall come from 
the Senior High School faculty. Protest against the 
possibility of impractical and drastic supervision is errone- 
ously founded on experience, and can be primarily elimin- 
ated by discreet and discerning administrative supervision, 
better by a proper watchfulness of Junior High School 
teachers and principals of their rights and their children’s 
interests. 

In order, therefore, that the Junior High School organ- 
ization shall function as speedily as possible in its ulti- 
mate direction, it should promote and encourage a sym- 
pathetic supervision from the Senior faculty and should 
endeavor to render this supervision of highest fruitage to 
the Junior institution. In this way the pathway of the 
Junior High shall be easily paved with smooth surfaces, 
and its final success as a positive educational unit in our 
public school system will be established. Especially must 
we encourage this sympathetic interrelationship and in- 
terdependence between the several units of our school 
system. 

Co-ordination and co-operation must be apparent at 
every point in the system, and the three important units, 
elementary, Junior, Senior High, must be distinctly char- 
acteristic of their particular purpose, yet all synthetically 
harmonizing into a wholesome continuity—An American 
public school system providing the highest opportunities 
for sound mental, moral, physical, practical, and cultural 
training for all American children, and conforming in its 
policies and curriculum to the sound and judicious public 
opinion of the American parent. 

———$M— 
THE PLATOON SYSTEM OF DETROIT. 
BY HENRY H. CURTIS. 
Oberlin, Ohio 

A very notable report of the work of the platoon 
System in Detroit has recently been issued by As- 
sistant Superintendent C. L. Spain. This is one of the 
most admirable and convincing school reports that I 
have ever seen. The platoon system is a modifica- 
tion of the Gary plan. By this plan the school day 
is lengthened to six hours, and each class room ac- 
commiodates two classes, so that each class has three 
hours in the class room with the regular academic 
subjects each day. Each teacher however, has one 
hour off, and each class room is occupied for one 
hour each day by a visiting teacher so that no teacher 
has more than a five-hour day. 

The three hours which the children have for spec- 
jal subjects are distributed over a number of differ- 
ent topics. In the first three grades the children 
have one hour every day in gymnastics and play. Be- 
ginning with the fourth grade and running up to the 
seventh they have a decreasing amount which is, 
however, never less than one-half hour. All children 
have one-half hour every day in the auditorium, and 
there are certain periods in>the library, in the science 
room, in special art and music rooms. 
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Under the direction of Dr. S. A. Courtis, the Di- 
rector of Research, all of the schools of Detroit have 
been given the standard test and the results show 
that the schools under the platoon system, although 
they have only three hours a day for the standard 
class room studies, stand slightly better than the 
children of the other schools do in these subjects. 
Investigation shows also that practically all of the 
teachers and principals, children and parents are en- 
thusiastic about the system. Where the school has 
fourteen rooms or more, it costs slightly less to build 
a school of this type than it does the old standard 
school, as only half as many class rooms are re- 
quired. It also costs considerably less to operate. 

Detroit started in with six platoon schools, about 
three years ago. Two years ago it put nine more 
schools over onto the platoon basis, and on January 
1, 1921, there were thirty schools on this plan, and 
fifty schools are to be on this basis by 1922. The 
school board has decided that all new schools are to 
be built to accommodate schools on the platoon plan. 

The city of Pittsburgh also began with the platoon 
system about three years ago, and it also has been 
increasing the number of its platoon schools each 
year. A very interesting report of the work in the 
McKelvey School by Principal William Kennedy may 
be had by writing the superintendent of schools. 

Considering the fact that the platoon schools are 
cheaper to build and to operate, that they are better 
liked by principais, teachers, pupils and parents, that 
even in scholastic subjects the results are _ better. 
while a dozen special cultures come as by-products, 
there scems no present reason why the platoon sys- 
tem should not become universal in America. 

—— 

Fifty-one per cent. of the students of the State 
College of Washington earn all their expenses, ac- 
cording to an investigation by the alumni secretary. 
Only seventeen per cent. of the men students get 
along without any outside work. It is stated that 
ninety per cent. of the hired domestic service in the 
homes of the city is done by college students. 

——o——— 


Pupils’ savings in the Memphis School Savings 
Bank amount to $1,548.49. Of 26,208 pupils in the 
schools, 16,036, or 61.1 per cent. have opened ac- 
counts. 

a 

Licenses to practice the professions of medicine 
and dentistry in Spain expire six years from the date 
of their issue. A royal order to that effect was pub- 
lished in the “Gaceta de Madrid” of April 28. 


—_-—9N 





A French scientist, chief of the bureau of radiog- 
raphy for the Paris hospitals, has demonstrated that 
an X-ray apparatus can photograph subjects through 
a stone wall more than twenty feet distant from the 
source of the rays. He has obtained clear photo- 
graphs of metallic objects, the rays filtering through 
marble plate more than an inch thick, twelve inches 
of oak, four inches of plaster and a sheet of lead an 
eighth of an inch thick. 

——=————— 


ON THE JOB. 


A business man advertised for an office boy. The 
next morning there were some fifty boys in line. 
He was about to begin examining the applicants 
when his secretary handed him a card, on which 
was scribbled: 

“Don't do anything until you see me. I'm the last 
kid in line, but I’m telling you I’m there with the 
goods.”—Dallas News. 
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FRENCH CIVILIZATION. From its Origins to the 
Close of the Middle Ages. By Albert Leon Guer- 
ard, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. Cloth. 328 pages. 
“The greatest study of man is man.” Literature 

can only be understood and appreciated when the 

background against which it stands is understood and 
appreciated. 
of foreign literatures on the life and culture of the 
times, which may be summed up conveniently by the 
word “civilization.” It is this service of interpreta- 
tion, of filling in the background, that Professor 

Guerard, already well-known for his study of “French 

Civilization in the Nineteenth Century,” renders for 

Medieval France in this valuable book. The real 

Middle Ages have gradually but surely come into 

their own, one evidence of the change being the 

practically total eclipse of the term “Dark Ages” 
once carelessly used to designate them. Modern 
students know ‘that they were not “dark,” but alight 
with learning, with science, with thought—even with 
education! (Vide Taylor’s “The Medieval Mind.”) 

Professor Guerard is careful to call only the period 

from the fall of Rome to the year 1000 “dark”; from 

1000 on, he uses—rightly—the phrase “Middle Ages,” 

and traces a slow, irregular, but consistant develop- 

ment of culture. Part One, The Origins, discusses 
the Eiements of French Nationality, (Land and Peo- 
ple: General Survey and Mountain Regions, Valleys 
and Plains, Who and What are the French?), and 

Antiquity and the Dark Ages (Prehistwric Gaul, Pre- 

Roman Gaul, Roman Gaul, Christianity and Roman 

and Frankish Gaul, the Franks). Part Two, The 

Middle Ages, is divided into two books: The Chris- 

tian Commonwealth, and Lay Society. Among the 

chapters are discussions on Christian faith in the 

Middle Ages, the clergy, the Church and Society, 

Christian Culture (Art, Literature), the Universities 

and Schoiasticism, the feudal regime, the life of the 

fighting caste, the romance of chivalry, the peasants, 
urban civilization (the communes, commerce and _ in- 
dustry), bourgeois culture, the royal power (the par- 
liament, relations with the church and with feudal- 
ism, etc.). A summary chapter closes the book 
proper, but the author has added some very useful 
well-chosen bibliographical notes, an appendix show- 
ing the expansion of the French royal domain during 
the Middle Ages, and an index. Three maps are pro- 
vided. With its logical topical arrangement, its 
thorough scholarship, and its interesting style, the 
volume is an ideal introduction to medieval French 
civilization, and therefore to French literature, 

French ideals, and French thought in their earliest 

manifestations. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF SIMPLE NURSING PRO- 
CEDURE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Togetier with 
Instructions for First Aid ins Emergencies. By Amy 
Elizabeth Pope. Cloth. Illustrated. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The hope of having a healthy and wholesome physi- 
ca! America is in health-hygiene functioning in public 
schools through skilful nursing and nourishing by 
teachers who have had adequate training and have 
had professional supervision. 

“A Text-Book in Methods of Nursing” such as Amy 
E. Pope has produced should be carefully read by 
every teacher, and it would be well if it could be 
studied by high school girls. The author has been 


Hence the emphasis in modern studies ~ 


careful to keep on the safe and sane side of all mooted 
questions while taking a wide range in the treatment 
of preventive phases of health and hygiene. The pub- 
lishers have taken advantage of every illustrative and 
typographical art in the 
tractive. 


making information at- 


CONCISE LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ard D'Ooge. XVIII & 4i0 
pany. 
Non-essentials 


By Benjamin Leon- 


pages. Ginn and Com- 


are excluded, examples, largely 
from Cicero, Caesar, and Vergil, have been selected 
for their simplicity, and the statements are made in 
few words, but no sacrifice of force or clearness. 
There is an excellent chapter, short but complete, on 
Latin derivation, and 


on Vers!fication. 


another, equally satisfactory, 
Principal parts of verbs are given 
with the perfect passive participle, masculine in the 
case of transitive verbs, and neuter for intransitive 
thus avoiding the awkward future active participle. 
Thus we find amo, amare, amavi, ama.us; but venio, 
venire, veni, ventum. The list accurate, 
short, but compiete. The wording of the rules im- 
pressed the reviewer as particularly well adapted to 
the adolescent mind, and there are other 
that the author 
from the 


of verbs is 


indications 
has preserted subject matter 
viewpoint of Educational Psychology. In 
short, the graimmar is concise, clear, and up to date, 
and merits a wide use in both school and college. 


his 


AN EASY PRIMER. By Walter Barnes, A. M., head 
of the English Department, State Normal Sckool, 


Fairmont, West Virginia, and Martha A. L. Lane. 
Illustrated by Blanche F. Wright and Edna F. 
Hart. Boston: Ginn & Company. Cloth. 124 
pages. 


This tine new Primer has two aims: (1) to provide 
and unusually simple 
means of teaching children to read; and (2) to pro- 
vide supplementary material for use with a phonetic 
system of teaching reading. To a great extent the 
material deals with sports and occupations of the 
fall and winter months. Humor, imagination, dra- 
matic interest, and literary have all been 
utilized. The outstanding feature of the book, how- 
ever, is its easy and simple nature; the beautiful il- 
lustratfons colors) for the 
lessons, and the words employed are short, simple, 
and, in the main, phonetic. Unusually detailed notes 
for teachers and useful phonic tables are included. 
The suited to with method, 
whether phonic, sentence or word. 


an attractive, interesting 


appeal 


(many in serve as basis 


book is well use any 


THE RHYTHMIC DANCE BOOK. By 
Ernest. Illustrated. Cloth. New York. 
mans, Green & Company. 

unusually valuable book 

brings to America the latest and best of the best ar- 

school work in Great 

It is high art in the production of physical 


Margaret 
Long- 
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Britain. 
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WORD FINDER. By Hubert V. Coryell, A. B., In- 
structor in English, Browne and Nichols School, 
and Henry W. Holmes, A. M., Professor of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University. Cloth. 158 pages. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson: World Book Company. 

This useful littie book is primarily to enable the 


pupil to look up quickly the spelling of words to be 


used in written work and incidentally to develop 
correct spelling and the dictionary habit. It contains 
two lists, printed in parallel columns—a_ child’s 


yocabulary of 3,600 words, used in 90 per cent. of 
children’s written work, and a supplementary vocab- 
ulary for older children of 5,400 harder words. In 
both cases the syllabication is given for all words, 
but the striking form is the whole word. Use is 
made of heavy-faced type to indicate words most 
frequentiy misspelled. There are no definitions and 


no illustrations save in cases of words sounded or 
spelled alike or nearly alike, where illustration is 
clearly necessary. Only proper names are capital- 


ized. Common contractions, such as “I’d” are listed. 
Derivatives are not listed unless the spelling is 
peculiar or difficult. The book is based on scientific 


investigations conducted by .Jones, Cook, O'Shea, 
Ayres, Smith and Ballou. The typographical ar- 
rangement is excellent from every point of view. 


Dean Holmes of the Harvard School of Education 
and his collaborator, Mr. Coryell, have produced a 
usable, valuable book; so useful and so sensible that 
it is a wonder that nobody thought of it before. 


GIACOSA: UNA PARTITA A SCACCHI. Edited, 
with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Ruth 


Shepard Phelps, Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages in the University of Minnesota. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. Cloth. IIlus- 


trated. 78 pages. 

“A Game of Chess,” one of the early poetic dramas 
of Giusseppe Giacosa, is here presented in an attrac- 
tive edition for Italian classes in American schools 
and colleges. Professor Phelps, ‘author of a splendid 
“Italian Grammar” (Ginn) has provided a brief intro- 
duction, excellent notes on the text, a note on poetic 
style in Italian, and a vocabulary, which is printed 
according to the typographical system of indicating 
stress and pronunciation devised by Professor E. H. 
Wilkins, general editor of the University of Chicago, 
Italian Series, of which this is the fifth volume. Dr. 
Wilkins has also provided a note on the reading of 
Italian verse. The play is based on a medieval rom- 
antic story, and is reasonably short, covering jonly 34 
pages of text. It is suitable for reading in the sec- 
ond semester of a college course, or second year of a 
high school course, in Italian. 


— 


THE FIELD PRIMER. By Walter Taylor Field. 
Illustrated in colors by Manginel Wright Enright. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. Cloth. 132 pages. 
This charmingly written and artistically illustrated 

book is an original adaptation of the Mother Goose 

material to primer purposes, and is to be followed 
by the Field First Reader, now nearly ready. Mr. 

Field brings to his task unusual cleverness in pres- 

entation, as was to be expected of the author of 

“Fingerposts to Children’s Reading” and joint author 

(with Ella Flagg Young) of the Young and Field 

Literary Readers. Jack-a-Nory, Tom Tucker, Mar- 

gery Daw, Little Miss Muffet, Humpty Dumpty, 

Little Boy Blue, Simple Simon, and other Mother 

Goose favorites appear in the-original, in descriptive 

re-working, and in dramatized form, and the material 





is all ingeniously interwoven into a harmonious 
whole. Repetition is skilfully utilized. The sub- 


sidiary matter is not overlooked; an alphabet drill, 
a group of words for ear training and phonetic drill, 
and a word list are appended. The printing is abso- 
lutely perfect, and the beautiful colored illustrations 


of Manginel Wright are a delight. The book will be 

a certain success 

ZARAGUETA. Comédia en dos actos y en prosa, 
original de Miguel Ramos Carrion and Vital Aza. 

Edited, with introduction, notes, exercises, and 

vocabulary by Gretchen Todd, Smith College. Chic- 

ago, New York, Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & 

Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 278 pages. 

Any new volume of the Hispanic Series, published 
by the House pf Sanborn, is certain to be awaited 
with interest by American teachers of spanish, and 
this new of the perennial popular “Zarag- 
ueta,” with its clean fun, vivacious dialogue, and idio- 
matic, yet not too difficult language, is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Accurately and clearly printed, 
provided with (footnotes) that not only ex- 
plain difficulties, but also serve as a running review 
of certain elementary constructions troublesome to 
beginners, and furnished with interesting exercises, 
the text is like the other books of the Hispanic Ser- 
ies—attractive, usable, dignified. The charm of the 
book is enhanced by the illustrations, 5 half-tones 
and 6 wash drawings by Angel Cabrera Latorre. Por- 
traits of the authors are included. Professor Todd 
and the publishers are alike to be congratulated. 


edition 


notes 


A French Story for English Children. 
By Lady Frazer, author of “Scenes of Familiar 
Life.” New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 212 Pages. 

This charming French book for little readers, with 
its over 200 attractive illustrations, its simple, yet 
idiomatic language, and its lively dialogue, provides 
ideal material for French classes in Junior High 
Schools. It relates the adventures of Raoul and his 
sister Marguerite, whom he (impolitely) calls “Asin- 
ette”—“little donkey.” Being wholly in dramatic form 
it lends itself readily to conversation or even repre- 
sentation. A vocabulary is provided. The book is 
beautifully printed on finished, opague paper, most of 
the illustrations being in the broad margin, near the 
word or phase they represent. Direct-method teach- 
ers will give “Asinette” a hearty welcome. 


ASINETTE. 


LA MARIPOSA BLANCA. By José Selgas y Car- 
rasco. Edited, with notes, direct-method exercises, 
and vocabulary, by John M. Pittaro, Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. Frontispiece. 146 pages. 
This is an up-to-date edition, with direct-method 

exercises, of an old favorite. Mr. Pittaro, author of 
a very successful “ Spanish Reader,” published by the 
same house, has divided the well-known story of Sel- 
gas into twenty units, each of which serves as model 
for interesting, modern exercises, embodying the best 
current ideas in exercise work-cOnversation, gram- 
mar drills, word-study, inflection of forms, composi- 
tion, etc. Adequate use is made of such devices as 
the filling of gaps in sentences, substitutions of dif- 
ferent tenses or persons, etc. The Spanish text 
covers 58 pages, the editor having omitted the first 
chapter, which is rather “deep” and adds nothing to 
the story. The book is of intermediate grade. The 
printing is an excellent example of Hath typograph- 
ical standards. 
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This department is open to contribu- 

Ons from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo! work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
) eas peng must be signed to secure 

rtion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 


18-21: Western Division 
Junction. 


20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 
Colorado Education Association:— 


20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 
532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

DECEMBER. 

28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

28-30: Central Division, ibid., State 
University of Iowa, lowa City. 


> 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The following 
is a new salary schedule to go into 
effect at the beginning of the next 
school year. 

The salaries, per school month, are 
as follows :— 

Primary and grammar  grades— 
First year, $140; second, $146; third, 
$152; fourth, $158; fifth, $164; sixth, 
$170; seventh, $177.50; eighth, $185; 
fifth, $145; sixth year and_ there- 
after, $200. 

Kindergarten, extension teachers— 
First year, $140; second, $146; third, 
$152; fourth, $158; fifth, $164; sixth, 
$170; seventh, $177.50; eighth, $185; 
ninth, $192; tenth year and there- 
after, $200. 

Directors—First year, $125;  sec- 
ond, $130; third, $135; fourth, $140; 
fifth, $145; sixth year and_ there- 
after, $150. 

Assistants—First year, $100; sec- 
ond, $105; third, $110, fourth, $115; 
fifth year and thereafter, $120. 

For Principals. 

Principals, primary and grammar 
grade—One-room building, $215. 

Two to five rooms, inclusive—First 
year, $220; second, $222; third, $224; 
fourth, $226; fifth year and there- 
after, $228. 

Six to ten rooms, inclusive—First 
year, $239; second, $235; third. $240; 
fourth, $245; fifth, $250; sixth year 
and thereafter, $255. 

Eleven to seventeen rooms, in- 
clusive—First year, $260; second, 
$266; third, $272; fourth, $278; fifth, 
$284; sixth year and thereafter, $290. 

Eighteen rooms and _  over—First 
year, $296; second, $302; third, $308; 
fourth, $314; fifth, $322; sixth year 
and thereafter, $330; Wilmington, 
$180; Lomita, $170; Torrance, $170. 

Special and development schools: 
Average attendance less than sixty 
days—First year. $230; second, $235; 
third year and thereafter, $240; aver- 
age attendance sixty or more_at rate 


of $260. 


Grand 





For Supervisors. 

Supervisors of subjects: Home 
economics, drawing, physical training, 
immigration, kindergarten, manual 
training, * music, orchestra, nature 
study, penmanship, agriculture, $340; 
cardboard construction, primary, 
manual arts, $320. 


Assistant supervisors of subjects, 


$275; acting assistant supervisors of 
subjects, $233; assistant supervisors 
of blind and deaf classes, $225. 

Evening schools—Principals, $90; 
teachers, $70. 

Playground, continuation and sup- 
plemental classes—Teachers, $54. 

Intermediate High. 

Intermediate and high school teach- 
ers and librarian teachers—First year, 
$180; second. $187; third, $194; 
fourth, $201; fifth, $208; sixth, $216; 
seventh, $226; eighth $236; ninth, 
$248; tenth year and thereafter, $269. 

High school sub heads of depart- 
ments, $265. 

High school heads of depart- 
ments—First year, $265; second, 
$272; third, $279: fourth, $286; fifth, 
$293; sixth year and thereafter, 
$300. 
High school registrars, $285. 

Supervisors of subjects: Home 
economics, drawing, physical training 
lintermediate schools only), voca- 
tional training, modern languages, 
corrective physical education, $540; 
assistant supervisors of subjects, $275. 

Evening high schools—Principals 
$110; vice-principals, $90; teacnets, 
$90. 

Special day and evening high 
school classes, 4 hours’ per day; 
teachers, $180. 

Playground, continuation and sup- 
plemental classes—Teachers, $54. 


SAN DIEGO. Principal H. O. 
Wise, of the high school. goes, to 
the Ventura high school, and Prin- 
cipal Thomas A. Russell, of the 
Sherman school succeeds Wise 
here. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON, Legislation to 
increase the salaries of public 
school teachers will receive favor- 
able consideration in Congress at 
an early date. This assurance has 
been given by Representative Ben- 
jamin K. Focht, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the House committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

The salary scale now in prepara- 
tion is understood to include a min- 
imum figure of $1,500. This is 
slightly above the present salary 
of $1,200 and $240 bonus. But as 
the bonus would be discontinued 
should proposed legislation in that 
respect be passed , the minimum 
teacher’s salary would revert to 
$1.400. 

The new scale, it is understood, 
will include a longevity provision, 
which will be more generous in its 
scope than the previous one. Here- 
tofore, kindergarten, first and sec- 
ond grade teachers are receiving 
$24 a year increase for the first 
four years. Third and fourth grade 
teachers receive $25 additional for 
ten years. Fifth, sixth and seventh 
grade teachers receive $30 addi- 
tional and eighth grade teachers, 
receive $40 a year for ten vears. 


KENTUCKY. 

W. B. Hartley. assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, has been 
named head of the bureau of edu- 
cational measurements of the 
Board of Education. Mr. Hartley 
will be assisted by Miss Mary L. 
Patrick, of Chicago, who will di- 
rect the psychological laboratory. 

The department of measure- 
ments will continue to give “stan- 
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dard tests” to pupils and will in 
other ways assist in evaluating the 
work of the schools. If it develops. 
that changes in the course of study 
or methods of teaching are advis- 
able, the bureau will co-operate in 
the necessary reorganization. 





LOUISIANA. 
MONROE. The city commission 
council of Monroe in its budget for 
expenses for the municipality for 
the fiscal year ending April 28. 1922, 
has set aside $54,000 for the opera- 
tion of the public schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
_BRIMFIELITY Principal George 
Kenney, of the Hitchcock Free 
Academy, has resigned his position 
after a service of thirteen and one- 
half years as principal, to take a 
much-needed rest. 

‘ GREENFIELD. The Franklin. 
Céunty Teachers’ Association will 
be held in Greenfield. Monday, 
October 31. Commissioner Payson 
Smith and Professor Fitck of Am- 
herst will be among the speakers. 

LYNN. Frederic R. Willard. of 
Watertown, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Lynn English High 
School. Mr. Willard has built up 
the Watertown school very mater- 


ially during his principalship . He 


is a great believer in high school 
athletics as a factor in making a 
strong, healthy student body. 
MARLBORO. Superintendent 
Ernest P. Cass is rallying the best 


sentiment in the city to the liberal’ 


support of ‘the public schools in a 
commendable way. 


MICHIGAN. 

ALBION. The class of 1921 of 
Albion College has undertaken to 
render material assistance to the col- 
lege endowment fund. Every mem- 
ber of the class has contributed to 
the premium for group insurance on 
the five youngest members of the 


class, with the principal payable im 


ten years to the endowment fund. 
Other classes are expected to take 
similar action. 

ANN ARBOR. At its last meet- 
ing the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan provided for 
the establishment of a School of 
Education to date from July 1, 1921, 
This school is the logical outgrowth 
of the 
and the Art of Teaching, established 
at Michigan in 1871, the first of its 
kind in the country. Through | this 
department a close relationship has 
been maintained between the Uni- 
versity and the public schools of 
Michigan. The new school will train 
high school teachers. Professor A. S. 
Whitney, head of the department of 
education, will serve as acting dean 
of the school until his successor cat 
be chosen. 

ANN ARBOR. This June marks 
the end of the fiftieth consecutive 
vear that Professor W. W. Beman 
has ‘been a member) of the literary 
faculty of the Universitv of Michi- 
gan, and the thirty-fourth vear that 
he has been at the head of the de- 
partment of mathematics. The board 
of regents has adopted congratula- 
tory and laudatory resolutions m 
recognition of his service. 

BAY CITY. The $1,400,000 bond 
issue to complete the building of 
three Bay City high schools was car- 
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Holden Book Covers 
PROVIDE 
Outside and Inside Protection 
to Free Text Books 


THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 
Daily Handling, Wear and Tear | 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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ried by a big majority at a recent 
special election. This is in addition 
to $1,000,000 voted two years ago. 


DETROIT. Miss Theodora Judith 
Aronstam, a member of the graduat- 
ing class of Northern High School, 
was presented, June 23, with the 
William Howard Taft gold medal of 
the National Society of Colonial 
Daughters. The medal signifies that 
Miss Aronstam’s essay on “Justice in 
American History” had been awarded 
first prize in a nation wide contest. 

DETROIT. At the meeting of the 
board of education on April 14, and 
amendment to the By-Laws’ was 
passed that gives permanent tenure 


of position to teachers who render 


satisfactory service. Hereafter 
teachers will be divided into two 
groups (1) probationary, and (2) 
regular. The probationary group 


consists of teachers who have been 
in service less than one year and 
such other teachers who are placed 
in this classification because of un- 
satisfactory service. 

A probationary teacher who has 
rendered a year of satisfactory ser- 
vice may be given a continuing con- 
tract. If her service is not satisfac- 
tory a probationer may be dismissed 
at the end of one year or continued 
as probationary a second year. If 
service is still unsatisfactory such 
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Why Graduate 


A Talk With Boys and Girls 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


The reasons why every boy and girl 
should graduate from high school 
clearly and convincingly put in a 
16-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Many superintendents have ordered 
these for distribution. One chamber 
of commerce in Texas ordered 5,000 


Single copies 10 cents each 
$5.00 per 100 copies 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon St., Boston 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
423 West 120th St., New York City 





































TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


teacher must be dropped from the 
lists at the end of the second year by 
the superintendent. 

The regular teacher will be given 
a continuing contract this year and 
will receive each year the regular 
schedule increase for the class of 
position held until the maximum is 
reached, without going through the 
routine of renewing the contract an- 


nually. 
The annual institute fee will 
simply be deducted from the Sen- 


tember check each year and save the 
individual teacher the trouble of 


making the trip to the administration 
building to pay the 
cents or one dollar. 


required fifty 





at Once 











6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Reston, » 2-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Nw oar Yu 225 Fifth Ave. Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., a Shattuck Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Miss EB. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


thirty-one years of successful experience. 
ceeensiaea “00 er 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


HERS’ AGENCY 
adhe Bi. idly . TEAG 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 


FREE REGISTRATION 
CLARK ISS 


ork Baltimore, Md. Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn’ 
64E ioe St. Flatiron Bldg. 110-112 E. Lexington St. N.Y. Life Bldg. Globe Bldg. 
F Spokane, Wash., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., California Bldg. 


ALASKA TEACHERS’. AGENCY 


“In the land of romance and adventure.” 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION BLANK TODAY. 
J. E. JOHNSON, Manager, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


ITS HELP-BOOK WILL HELP YOU 
Established 1897 101-B Tremont St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Teachers who plan to resign or the United States postal service. 
take leaves of absence to pursue fur- The object of the course is to ac- 
ther professional work or on ac- quaint the pupils with the service 
count of poor health will be re- of the post-office department and 
quired to notify the assistant super- to enable them eventually to use 
intendent in charge at least four it to greater advantage. Inciden- 
weeks before such action is con- tally the service can be greatly im- 
templated. proved if intelligently used by the 

A teacher with a continuing con- public. 
oe may be upon provatiyc . HILLSDALE. — Hillsdale College 
work of such teachers proves un- has been offered $100,000 by Lewis J. 

Emery, Jr., of Bradford, Pa., on 


a resulta; of this condition an additional $500,000 is 
nded by-law will be to give raised. Mr. Emery has already given 
ame : “ $60,000 to the chemistry department. 
permanency of tenure to deserving -* tme! 
teachers and to make possible a very The Rockefeller Foundation is _in- 
careful selection of new teachers. VeStigating a request of the college 
The old contract could be terminated for funds. 
at the end of thirty days while under © KALAMAZOO. The trustees of 
the new arrangement a teacher will Kalamazoo College announced at 
be given a_ probationary period of their annual meeting an _ expansion 
one year to make good deficiencies, program which will include the ex- 
allowing full opportunity to return penditure of $1-800,000 in the next 
to regular standing. It will eventu- three years for more property. A 
ally result in higher professional pew administration building, woman’s 
standards, better teachers and better building, library, science building, 
schools. gymnasium and central heating plant 
























































GRAND RAPIDS. Superinten- 
dent of Schools William A. Gree- 
son and Postmaster Charles E. 
Hogadone have been considering a 
separate or auxiliary course in the 
Grand Rapids schools for instruc- 
tion in the intricate machinery of 


are to be built. 

The board of education has issued 
a statement showing that girls in this 
city are more expert at penmanship 
than boys. During the school year 
the standard test in penmanship was 
passed by 267 girls and 118 boys. 
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BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aime 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees granted. Summer sessions. 
Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 
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LANSING. A special session of 
the state legislature, called after ad- 
journment of .the regular session to 
Pass a soldier bonus bill, made some 
changes in the James law, primarily 
to make the law more workable. : 

The amendments cut the age of 
compulsory attendance from 18 to 17 
to make it correspond with the juris- 
diction of the juvenile court. Those 
who have completed two years of 
high school are exempted. Married 
minors are not required to attend. 
The new law permits night school at- 
tendance, if approved by the local 
school board. Half of the instruc- 
tion or four hours per week, may be 
given in shop apprentice courses. 
subject to the supervision of the 
school. 


MISSOURI. 


_ The summer school enrolment 
in the State University, State 
Teachers’ Colleges, and other col- 
leges in the State reach near $7,000 
this season. 


OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. There have been 
15,000 - applications for summer 
school work so far and the number 
is expected to be increased, due to 
the lack of employment for stu- 
dents during the summer months. 

A large number of pupils have 
applied daily for health certificates 
from Dr. Ross Hopkins of the de- 
partment of health and_ hygiene. 
These certificates, showing that the 
pupil is physically fit for the em- 
ployment proposed and that the 
work is not liable to injure him, 
must be secured before a pupil can 
do any work for pay during the 
summer. 

The four summer schools are 
located in approximately the cen- 
tre of the four sections of Colum- 
bus, 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

BROOKINGS. Fifty per cent. 
more students were enrolled on 
the first day of the 1921 summer 
session at State college than were 
registered during the entire term 
last year. 

A larger percentage of students 
are taking advanced work and ed- 
ucational subjects than usual. 

The first convocation was held 
Tuesday with Dr. Willis E. John- 
son, president of the college, as 
principal speaker. 

The instructional force is largely 
from the faculty. 





VERMONT. 
RUTLAND. W. W. Fairchild, of 
Glen Falls, N. Y., has been elected 
superintendent of schools in Rut- 
land, Vermont, at a salarv of $3, 
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S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS.  Coedues- 
tional. Prepares teachers for thé 
elementary school, for the junier 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN. Principat. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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90, succeeding D. B. Lock. Mr. 
Fairchild is a graduate of Syracuse 
University, Class of 1913, and has 
in the high 


served as principal 
schools of Oneida, Belfast, Port 
Jarvis and Glens Falls, N. Y. Dur 


ing the war he in educational 
work in France. 
WISCONSIN. 
Retirement 
gone to the governor. 
now amended 
the $1,200,000 needed 
every vear as the state’s share to 
the retirement fund be raised by a 


The Teachers’ fund 
bill 
The 


poses 


has 
bill. as 


that 


pro- 


special assessment of one-sixth of 
the income tax rate on incomes. 
The original measure would have 


raised the money by a mill tax, but 
the measure as changed by the 
senate was ad pted vesterday by 


the house. 


A special interim committee of 
the legislature 1 up the meas- 
ure, which Governor John J. Blaine 
is expected to sign in the near 
future. 

A plan of education along finan- 
cial lines is being arranged by the 


Wisconsin Bankers’ Association 
and the American Institute of 
Janking by which ten lectures will 


be given on financial topics in ev- 
ery high school in the State and 
as far as possible for the seventh 
and eighth grade pupils of all the 
public schools. The plan involves 
several thousand lectures in all, if 
fully carried out. 

An outline has been prepared of 


the ten lectures which will be used 


by all the hundreds of. speakers. 
The banking questions for the av- 
erage person will be fully ex- 


plained in simple language and all 
the pupils will be invited to go to 
the banks in their home town and 
ask questions and see just how the 
business is being done. 
KENOSHA. G. F. 
mer superintendent 
Waukesha, has 


Loomis, for- 
of schools at 
} 7 4 
been elected su- 


perintendent of schools of Ken- 
osha to succeed Mrs. Mary D. 
Bradford. 

KENOSHA. Mary D. Bradford. 
superintendent of schools,: has re- 
signed to engage in more’ extended 
work in education. 

LAMBERTON. The Lamberton 


school in 
monthly 
written 
depart- 
the first 


two-teacher 
unty, issues a 
paper. The six type 
are devoted to several 
School news makes 
interesting. 
Humor, current events and a 
erary column completed this excel- 
lent school paper. The value of such 
a project for motivating composi- 
tion and other English work is evi- 
dent. ; 


TEACHERS 


scnoo!, a 
Racine 
school 
pages 
ments. 
and second pages 


lit- 








who ire looking for opportunities 
In the teaching field should not fail 
to avail themselves of our highly 


Service. We 
and women 


Placement 
looking for men 


Specialized 
are only 


With a vision for future advance- 
ment in their line. Our company 
offers a Service which is unique. 
Write for our application blank and 


booklet for full information. 


THE CLEVELAND VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU COMPANY 
214 Cowell & Hubbard Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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if S LE to get,’”’ is the decision of some teachers who feel themselves ready for a 
IMPO SIB larger opportunity but are at a loss to know hew to secure it. “Tlos is 
just the kind of position that I desired but had thought would be impossible to get,”’ writes 
a young principal in Western New York. He had registered ou April 25, and callea upon us on 
May 7, when after talking over the matter we recommended him for a normal school position 
which he seemed to fit. The principal of the T0 us a very complimentary letter concemn- 
normal school visited him and on May 24 wrote ing his schoc] work and the cxcellent spirit 
exhibited by his pupils. While out of several candidates for this particular place he did 
not finally stand first, this letter fulfilled its purpose in materially adding to our next 
recommendation of him. on June 3, for a high school prine)palsbip He visited tbe 
place. and though he did not meet all the iquirements of the Bcaid as at first 
specified, his backing securcd a contract for him at €&0 beyond his present CET 
salary—a deserved advancement, but without agency assistarce cne haid to Q . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manz ger 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





25 East Jackson 
Boulevard, CHICAGO 


salaried position. We 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Coloe,; 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


thePratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. Mgr. 


MERICAN :°:: P introduces to Colleges 

and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families. 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoola 
to parents. Call on or address 








recommends teachers and bas filled hun 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. if yow need « 


Kellogg's Agency se sie. 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Keliogg, 31 Union Square. New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


ce FIFTH AVENUE ~UPctior people. We 
Established 1855 





C. A. SCOTT & CO. Pro 


‘ ‘ rietors 
442 Tremont Building, 


oston. 








Between 34th and 865th Streets ~ register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFoRD. Prog. free to school officials, 








schools 


\ 7E find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply 
blanks, 


with the kind of teachers required. Send for enrollment 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREA 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEY’ 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


3246 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 





BOSTON 11, MASS 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





Assists Teachers 









We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. . : 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 


441 T.C.U. Bldg. _Lincoln, Neb. 


1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does nct confine you to the house but keens vou from 
your work and requires medical attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid vou in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 


antined, so that your salary is stopped 


6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 
circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 


Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of | 








testimonials. 
Name — 
Address........ — 
| (This coupon places the sender under no obligatien.) 
————— 
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| I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
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